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AGT “ONE 


SCENE I 
South Germany, the spring of 1945. April sunshine. Alois and 
Gorbach are climbing up a steep hillside threading their way through 
the trees. Alois is agile, Gorbach trundle after him, handicapped 
by his own weight and the heavy greatcoat which he carries, taking 
great care not to let it drag in the mud. Gorbach is in the uniform 
of a Kreisleiter of the Nazi Party; he is also encumbered with a 
bulging haversack which has worked its way round to bounce against 
his stomach and by a huge pair of field glasses hung round his 
sweating neck. 
Alois wears dungarees, a blue and white striped flannel shirt 
with a collar band, but no collar. He also carries a haversack but his 
is light, trim and in position on his back. His hat is conspicuous; it is 
an ordinary cloth cap on to which panels of white rabbit fur have 
been clumsily stitched. The cloth shows through in places. 
Alois finds the going so easy he doesn’t bother to use his stick. 
While waiting for Gorbach to catch up with him, he admires some 
wild flowers and whistles gaily to himself rather like a blackbird. 
GorBacu (out of breath and tapping a rock with his stick): Things 
are certainly getting down to bed rock, Alois, 
The fatherland has not just got its back to the wall 
(lying down) we’ve got our backs to the rock. 

ALOIs: We have, Herr Gauleiter, we certainly have. But 
it’s good to be able to wander around again, 
isn’t it Herr Gauleiter? 

GorBacu (sitting up): Alois, don’t call me that. Daft as you are, 
you know perfectly well I’m not your Gauleiter 
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ALOIS: 
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yet. I’m still your Kreisleiter. I shall have to take 
disciplinary action if you do it again. 

I’m sorry, Herr Kreisleiter, I was just hoping, Herr 
Kreisleiter. Besides, everybody knows your area 
is as almost as big as a gau. 

That’s as maybe. 

(Pause.) 

Herr Kreisleiter, do you realise our stock’s impure? 
Alois! 

I mean the trees Herr Kreisleiter. This is a typical 
German forest, but look, the stock’s impure. An 
oak stands next to a beech, just as a Bavarian 
stands now beside a Prussian but 1 suppose that 
doesn’t matter, they’re both German trees, both 
German people. 

It’s good to see them in bud again, I feel like 
singing. 

The enemy will be at our throats if you sing. 

But next month — when the war is over — do 
you think they’ll let me sing then: 

Haven't I given you my word? 

And you really promise to use your influence to 
get me into the Choral Society. 

Yes, Alois, I promise — if it still exists. 

You musn’t bea defeatist, Herr Kreisleiter, nothing, 
absolutely nothing, can defeat our Choral Society. 
Iam hot and thirsty. 

(He takes a bottle from his haversack.) 

Here’s hoping everything turns out alright. 

(He drinks, then passes the bottle to Alois.) 

Drink to that. 
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ALOIS: 


Yes, here’s hoping it’s a boy, Herr Kreisleiter. 


GorBACcH (looking up): A single magpie! A bad sign. I hope my 


ALOIs: 
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ALOIS: 


GORBACH: 


ALOIS: 


GORBACH: 


wife doesn’t see it. 

Don’t worry, my wife will see yours is O.K. 
When Anna’s there everything goes like silk. 
Anna’s out of practice now. You shouldn’t have 
let her give it up to go into service. The town 
needs a good mid-wife like her around. 

Sure, sure, but it’s easy for you to say that! When 
they let me out of the concentration camp and 
Anna discovered I couldn’t do it anymore, if you 
know what I mean, she became dead set on 
midwifery. There was no holding her, she was 
rearing to be off to every woman who was having 
a brat. Strange that — as though she wanted to 
help other women through the pains I couldn’t 
give her. As you say, she was very good at it. My 
loss was the town’s gain. Well, it was until the 
landlady of the Lion had twins. That was too 
much for Anna. She couldn’t take it. Seeing that 
woman give birth to two, more than doubled 
poor Anna’s frustration. She couldn’t bear to leave 
those twins — that’s how she came to go and stay 
with their father. 

I wish there was a phone nearby. 

Don’t fret. Anna always says man’s better out of 
the way. Your wife will be alright, she’s as tough 
as leather. 

Yes. Still, I can’t help worrying. Alois we must 
see each other through this crisis. You don’t bear 
me any grudge do you? 
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Herr Kreisleiter! 

I swear I did my best. I wasn’t afraid to speak up 
for my friend when they came for him, if this 
hand never comes back to my body again, I swear 
I put in a word for you. Though of course — 
you'd gone too far, you'd properly shot your 
mouth off, even you're bound to admit that. 

My blood was up Herr Kreisleiter. And once a 
man’s blood’s up, he'll shoot his mouth off 
rather than hold his tongue. Why? Because if a 
man can’t use his tongue what’s the use of his 
mouth? 

True. 

Why don’t you let me carry that coat for you, 
Herr Kreisleiter? It’s too heavy for you. Heavy 
with authority—especially climbing up here. 
And Id like to see you up on the Oak Ridge 
first before any of the others get there. When 
they do, there you are—waiting relaxed with the 
situation well in hand ready to issue your com- 
mands. We don’t want you trundling up there 
out of breath when the battle’s half over, do we! 
In that case it’s a pity you couldn’t find a path that 
wasn't so steep. I’ve been too busy governing this 
area to climb around it, like some people. I used 
to be as agile as a goat. 

It’s a good thing the war's coming towards us. 
One: hold the coat. (He undoes two buttons of his 
tunic, loosens his tie, and opens his collar.) 

Two: march at ease, Alois. Nobody on my staff is 
going to run into us here. 
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? . Cee 
No, we re not even in your area. This is Kretzen- 
berg Territory. 


Gorsacu (throwing himself down as if taking cover from a 


Atots (also 1 


GORBACH: 


machine gun; then he peers cautiously round): Down, 
Alois, get down, I say. 

(Alois follows suit.) 

(Whispering loudly) You've led me into a trap. 
You've deliberately lured me out of my own area 
of authority. Traitor. 

vhispering): This is a short cut. Just a couple of 
hundred yards of Kretzenburg territory sticks out 
into yours — like a tongue. Surely, we can risk 
crossing that, Herr Kreisleiter? 

But what if one of Gauleiter Weinreich’s men 
catches us? What will happen to us then? Alois, 
how could you do this to me? Haven’t I sheltered 
you ever since you came out of the concentration 
camp? From convict to Caretaker of Area H.Q. 
And you a former Red too! But that made no 
difference to me, Alois. I never let ambition stand 
in the way of friendship, did Iz: Everybody knows 
I’'d have been a Gauleiter long ago if I hadn’t 
protected you. If a patrol catches us here, I’m 
really finished. They’ll say I’ve deserted my Area 
of Command. I shan’t be able to protect you then. 
I shan’t be able to protect myself, either. Wein- 
reich will have something to grin about, I can 
tell you. ‘By Order of the Fiihrer’, he’ll bark, 
‘Hang him’. Now I see why you were so keen for 
me to direct the defence of the town from the 
Oak Ridge. Now I see what you were up to. 
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Very well then, let’s turn back. In an hour, the 
Herr Kreisleiter can be back in Brezgenburg, face 
to face with the French. 

Yes, and I daresay it would suit your plans if they 
shot me and Brezgenburg was then left without a 
Commander. It’s clear you don’t care what 
happens to your own town. 

Who suggested you should defend it from the 
Oak Ridge? Tell me that! 

Ssh ! —I think I can hear something. 

If you're frightened of running into any of 
Weinreich’s men, we'd better go down into the 
valley. 

But didn’t you say that I could survey the terrain 
from the Oak Ridge? 

Yes, all the valley right down to Kretzenberg. 
That sounds just the place for me. The hill from 
which I shall direct the Battle of Brezgenburg can- 
not be too high. The most important thing about 
a battle is that the General should be well above it 
— if you see what I mean. He has to be able to 
view it objectively. 

That’s what I thought. Then let’s get up to the 
Oak Ridge. 

If only I could trust you. You're not a Party 
Member? 

Not yet, Herr Kreisleiter. But I did learn a lot of 
things a Party Member should know in the Camp. 
Then you want to join the Party? 

I'd rather get into the Choral Society. 

Of course. I'll look after that so long as you don’t 
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deliver me into Weinrich’s hands. Remember 
Brezgenburg. 

And my rabbits. 

Alois, this is hardly the moment when a German 
patriot thinks about rabbits. 

Why not? Somebody’s got to. You yourself, Herr 
Kreisleiter, have often said how lucky we were to 
have my white Angora rabbits. This morning, 
there were ninety-one. This evening there could 
be ninety-six or even a hundred. Judith never has a 
litter of less than five. And if the French are 
reasonable and don’t destroy Brezgenburg or my 
rabbits completely, then by tomorrow evening I 
might have a hundred and five, or a hundred and 
ten. And on top of that, Ruth, Rachel and Sarah 
are due in a few days too. 

Alois, didn’t I forbid you to give your rabbits 
Jewish names? If you do that, they'll never have 
you in the Choral Society. What’s more, I shall 
stop buying any from you. 

I’m sorry Herr Kreisleiter. That’s also due to the 
Concentration Camp. It was Deputy Platoon 
Commander Straus who ordered me to give my 
rabbits these names. Whenever there was a Jew 
less, Deputy Commander Straus would say: such- 
and-such name is free. And whenever the S.S. 
wanted a pie, they used to come to me because I 
was in charge of the Camp rabbits: give us 
Benjamin, Isadore or Solomon, they used to 
say. 

All the same, you should re-name your rabbits. It 
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might lead you into trouble. 

Not if I mentioned Deputy Platoon Commander 
Straus’s name, Herr Kreisleiter. 

Who’s ever heard of him? 

A lot of people ought to — the Fiihrer himself 
once shook his hand in Buckenburg. 

That’s a great help. Come on, lets go. 

Up or down? 

Up. If we run into a patrol you're for it. Under- 
stand? I shall tell them you'd escaped and I’m 
pursuing you. So get on, lead the way and put 
your hands up—just in case. (He draws his re- 
volver.) 

Yes, Herr Kreisleiter. 

And no monkey business. 

Yes, Herr Kreisleiter. 

(They go on.) 

You can put your hands down when we're back 
in my territory again. Not so fast... . Alois... if 
you try any tricks I'll shoot you down like a 
rabbit. D’you hear? 

Yes, Herr Kreisleiter. 

(The stage darkens.) 


SCENE 2. 


The main path through the wood leading up to the Oak Ridge. 
Three heavily laden Home Guards and Hitler Youth Zenker 
enter pushing bicycles. They disappear on stage right. 
They are followed slowly by Jerzy, the Pole, and Maria, the 
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Barmaid. These two are prisoners, they are both harnessed like 
draught animals to a bicycle-trailer which they drag behind them. 
The trailer is loaded with food, bottles and cooking utensils. Masch- 
nik, their guard, follows; he is dressed as a waiter and wears a Home 
Guard armband. 

Mascunik: This is where Maschnik says: ‘Company Halt!’ 
I can feel it in my fingers. It must be five to 
twelve. (He pulls out his watch.) There, I knew it: 
six minutes to twelve. And here I am with a clean 
apron, but not even a Kreisleiter to serve. Short 
cut indeed! Well that’s not my pigeon. Come 
what may, Maschnik commences to serve lun- 
cheon at five to twelve, precisely. You two can 
make yourselves comfortable, but I haven’t any 
orders to unharness you. What’s more, I haven’t 
any orders to serve you any food. Who can I 
serve, then? Sacramente! What a situation; I’ve 
been a waiter for thirty-nine years and this is 
the first time I haven’t anybody to serve. This 
could undermine my morale. A situation like this 
could defeat me. Of course, the temptation is 
obvious: the prisoners are hungry; I’m itching to 
serve luncheon; and nobody else is here to eat it. 
But the Gestapo will have to think again: Masch- 
nik sees through their trap. I’m not going to be 
carried away by professional zeal. Their spies will 
be disappointed. I shan’t serve the prisoners a 
scrap. There’s nothing for it; I shall have to serve 
myself. This isn’t going to be easy. For thirty- 
nine years I’ve been trained not to want to eat 
until well after two, when everybody had left 
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the Restaurant. It is only five to twelve. But 
war demands sacrifices: even from habit. (He be- 
gins to unload the trailer, spreads a table cloth on the 
ground and lays a place.) Nobody will ever be able 
to say that Maschnik’s appetite didn’t make its 
contribution. I shan’t enjoy this. I shall enjoy it 
even less if you watch me, Maria. So, look the 
other way. That’s an order. It really is a penance 
to serve oneself. Like having to kiss oneself. 

(He eats reluctantly and fastidiously, Maria and Jerzy 
look on hungrily.) 

Didn’t I tell you to look the other way. Surely you 
can find something else to do Maria? Our Pole’s 
quite a handsome fellow. This will be your last 
chance. 

(They continue to stare at him.) 

Maria, they did not order me to serve you any 
food. And they did not order me to stop you 
necking. So stop staring at me. Get necking! I 
order you two to neck. 

(They don’t — he eats without appetite.) 

Surely, we can come to some arrangement. won’t 
look at you two, if you don’t stare at me. I could 
only eat in the restaurant when it was empty. And 
I daresay you... no, hardly, they wouldn’t have 
caught you in bed with that Pole, if you had had 
the delicacy to lock your door. 

How was I to know Anna would barge in, or go 
straight off to denounce me? And why did she: 
Because she wants what I get. Alois can’t do it any 
more. That’s why she drinks. I prefer something 
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more satisfying and natural. 

You didn’t have to choose a Pole! 

(Anna comes in from left. Her light coat is open. Her 
waitress’s apron can be seen beneath it.) 

And here comes Frau Randy Pants herself, straight 
from some patriotic keyhole. Not content with 
blabbing she wants to see the Kreisleiter shear off 
my hair. The bitch. 


MAScuNIK (Getting up quickly and reverting to the réle of waiter): 


A table for one, Anna. What can I get you? 
Something light? An omelette? Well, a snack? 


Anna (looking hungrily at Jerzy): Nothing. I’m hungry. Hungry. 
MAScuNIK (turning her away): Then imagine you're on a diet. 


ANNA: 


MASCHNIK: 


ANNA: 
MASCHNIK: 


Don’t look at me like that. It wasn’t my fault I saw 
them. I didn’t want to. But she had to rub my nose 
in the fact that she’d at last got him in bed with her. 
Ican’t stand everybody in the town looking at me, 
like you’re looking at me, Maschnik. I shan’t go 
down there anymore. The Kreisleiter’s wife can 
find another midwife. You tell him that. I shall 
stay here in the woods till the French come. And 
I’m through serving in the Lion, too. I'd rather 
serve beer to the French than drag other people’s 
children into the world. Tell that to Herr Kreis- 
leiter. (Pause. Then quietly.) What are they going 
to do to them. 

My orders are to take them up to the Oak Ridge 
where the Kreisleiter is setting up his headquarters. 
And then? 

She’ll pay with her hair, I daresay he’ll find it more 


expensive. 
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Then let him escape. 

And risk my neck? 

It wasn’t his fault. It was hers, the little tart. 

You should have thought of that before. 

I didn’t want to get him into trouble. 

No? Then what made you blab to the Landlord? 
You knew what he’d do, didn’t you? Whatever 
they do to him now is on your head, you big 
mouthed virgin. 

Shut up, slut. 

And everybody knows why you did it. You 
wanted him yourself. 

I could have had him anytiine. 

You could. I have! (She snuggles up to Jerzy, 
caressing him brazenly.) 

Look at her! Stop it! 

My orders were to drive them up the hill harnessed 
together. Nobody said anything about what they 
were not to do when they were harnessed together. 


Anwa (threatening Maria): Take your filthy hands off him! 
Mascunik (holding Anna back): Stop it, Anna. I’m responsible 


ANNA: 
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for getting that cart up the hill. How can she pull 
it, if you kick her shins? 

Brazen hussy ! She disgusts me. 

Then don’t look. 

(Dr Zerlebeck comes up from the left pushing a motor 
bike, He is wearing the black S.S. uniform with an 
arm band of the Red Cross. 

That’s enough. You've had your rest. On to your 
feet now. At the double. Orders are orders. Is that 
understood. 
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(Maria and Jerzy get to their feet. Maschnik pretends 
he hasn’t seen that the Doctor is behind him.) 

Ah, Doctor. Heil Hitler, Doctor. What’s gone 
wrong with it? Have you checked the petrol? 
Maybe it’s the plugs. 

(He runs to Zerlebeck. Anna quickly pockets the bread 
knife which Maschnik had used.) 

Morning Maschnik. Filthy trick giving me an old 
crock like this. Do you know how to fix em? 

I’m afraid I can’t help you there Herr Doctor. But 
I could serve the Herr Doctor a snack. 

Thank you, no. I must push on up to the Oak 
Ridge. 

Please, a little refreshment first? The hill’s very 
steep. 


Doctor (Sharply): That I have already observed. But I must 


ANNA: 
Doctor: 


ANNA: 


Doctor: 


push on. Today’s Monday. Every Monday, Alois 
has to report to me. 

He’s with the Kreisleiter. 

That I have already discovered. Why wasn’t I 
informed that he was going up there? Well? Have 
neither of you any respect for scientific method, 
or for genetic research? I trust you have at least 
completed the weekly sheet: 

Your questions are a lot of balls. We're not answer- 
ing anyone. 

D’you hear that Maschnik? A typical German of 
today with no concern for the future. Let me tell 
you, Frau Grubel, your husband was once a state 
prisoner and therefore he has an obligation to the 
state to complete the experiment for which he 
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volunteered in the camp. The experiment is 
worthless unless it is followed up, and followed 
through and every reaction codified. You can 
understand that can’t you, Maschnik? 

Yes, indeed, Herr Doctor. 

Either German science is given its head or.... 

The German race is out on its arse. 

Precisely. Though a trifle colloquial. 

Don’t think you can push me around like Alois. 
Very sad. Only this morning, in an outburst of 
patriotism, she reported Maria for having the Pole 
in bed with her. But now her national spirit’s gone 
again. A relapse. Very sad. 

(Anna has been looking soulfully at Jerzy. Now she 
turns to Zerlebeck and falls on his shoulder. He is 
smaller than she.) 


Anna (Sobbing): Herr Doctor . . . you won't, you musn’t do 


anything to him. 


Docror (Helplessly): Typical of a woman. First this way, then 


ANNA: 


that. 
He’s done nothing to deserve it. 


Docror (Misunderstanding her): But we're not going to do 


anything more to him, Frau Grubel. Our interest 
is to correlate the results of the experiment to 
which your husband submitted in the camp. (He 
opens his notebook.) Dear, dear, a lot of blank 
spaces here. Well, have you anything to report? 


Anna (Stubbornly) : ’m not telling you a thing anymore. 


Doctor: 


You seem overwrought. (making a note) Condition: 
nervous, symptoms of hysteria. ... 
(Anna remains silent.) 
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Frau Grubel, I must ask you how much interest 
Alois still shows in you. Without that data, I can- 
not get any further with my statistical review, my 
graphs remain incomplete. Alois’ sacrifice — and 
your own — will have been in vain. 


MASCHNIK (betraying his own curiosity): Anna, all the Herr 


Doctor: 
MaASCHNIK: 
Doctor: 
MASCHNIK: 


Doctor: 


Doktor wants to know is if Alois gets any pleasure 
from you now. 

Or is he indifferent to you: 

Or does he still desire you? 

Does his libido seek a verbal outlet? 

He means does he use more endearments than he 
used to? 

Or dwell on dubious stories? Or seek optical 
satisfaction? 


Maria (Over her shoulder) : That’s her line. Isn’t it dearie? 


DocrTor: 


MaASCBHNIK: 


ANNA: 


MASCHNIK: 


Docror: 


For science’s sake, Frau Grubel, answer my 
questions. 

Anna, the Herr Doktor isn’t asking much of you, 
just to yield a few facts. Not for his sake, but for 
science. 

Bugger science and the Herr Doktor too. Why 
doesn’t he give himself the same treatment he gave 
Alois if he’s so interested in its results? That to 
Science! is what I say. 

(She goes off.) 

Anna! I’m afraid, Herr Doktor, she’s not being 
very co-operative. 

There goes a typical German for you, Maschnik. 
It’s enough to drive you to despair. (He puts his 
notebook away.) She behaves like a Russian. Some- 
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times I can’t see any difference, can you? 

Mascunik: I wouldn’t like to say... 

(The Doctor goes off right, pushing his bike and 
shaking his head.) 

...at any rate, not here. 

(Woizele’s voice can be heard off in the wood. Then he 
immediately appears, he wears a convict’s clothes.) 

Wo1zete (calling into the wood): Alfons! Siegfried! Helmut! 
Helmut! (He comes down the path.) Helmut! 
(He leans against a tree exhausted.) Helmut! 

Mascunik: It’s too big for a crow. Too small for a man. But 
since it’s easier to reduce a man than it is to inflate 
a crow I should say that this was once a man rather 
than a crow. (He goes up to Woizele.) Am I right? 

WoizeLE (Introducing himself formally) : W oizele. Josef. 

Mascunik: Delighted, Herr Woizele. My name’s Maschnik. 

Maria: Not Herr Woizele:? 

WorzeLe: Yes, vegetable and flower stall in the market — 
you remember? 

Maria: — Radish Woizele we used to call you. My god — 
what have they done to you? 

Worzetze: I’m looking for my boys. Has anybody seen 
Alfons? 

Maria: Alfons? Oh yes, Alfons. 

WoizeLe: Or Siegfried? Or Helmut: 

Maria: Helmut—I remember Helmut.... 

(Pause.) 

Mascunix (brightly): You look as if you could do with some- 
thing to eat. Come along, Herr Woizele. Please 
sit down. You've just come at the right time. You 
won't have eaten a meal like this, not for .. . just a 
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minute now. (He begins to serve.) 
(Woizele goes off into the wood.) 

Worzele (off louder and louder): Alfons! Siegfried! Helmut! 
Helmut! 

MASCHNIK (turning): Luncheon is served, Herr Woizele. 
(Desperately calling off.) Luncheon is served, Herr 
Woizele. 

Wo1zete (Faintly from the distance): Helmut! Helmut! Helmut! 


(The Stage darkens.) 


SCENE 3 
The Oak Ridge. 
The wood; stage right. 
Part of a mountain hut stage left. 
A few oaks at the back which suggest that the land falls steeply 
beyond them—down to the valley. 
Alois walks up and down on this ridge. He peers through field 
glasses down into the valley. 
Gorbach lies prostrate beneath a large oak in the foreground. 
The Kreisleiter’s coat hangs conspicuously on a coat hanger from 
a branch. 
GorBACH: What’s the enemy up to, Alois? 
ALOIS: Oh, the enemy’s not doing anything, Herr 
Kreisleiter. Not a sign of the enemy. 
Gorsacu: And what are our people doing? Have they taken 
up the positions I ordered? 
ALOIs: AllI can see is some girls, a few Hitler Youth, and 
some railwaymen. They’re paddling in the river. 
GorsacH: What’s that? (He struggles to his feet.) Let me see. 
(He takes the field glasses.) Just what do they think 
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they’re up to? I'll give them paddling. Look there, 
Alois, under the alder, the knickerbockers give 
him away, that’s Schmidt. Schmidt, whom I put 
in charge of digging the trenches. Here we are, 
with the town about to be invaded and the cream 
of our youth, instead of digging fortifications, 
goes off paddling—or what is that the Station 
Master’s doing? 


Axots (taking glasses) : Tickling a trout, Herr Kreisleiter. 


GORBACH: 


ALOIs: 


Donnerblitzen! 
And he’s caught it, Herr Kreisleiter. 


GorBacu (angrily): Give me those glasses. (Admiring) Yes, at 
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least a two pounder. (Pause. Embarassed by this 
lapse. He reverts to previous mood.) V'll show them. 
Have we gota Verey pistol? 

It’s on its way up, Herr Kreisleiter. 

Damn it, you should have brought it with you. 
How the hell am I going to signal to Schmidt now? 
I don’t think he’d have seen a Verey pistol in day- 
light anyhow, Herr Kreisleiter. 

You think too much, Alois. We must act, or the 
French will be here and it will all be too late. 
And then, we’ll get what they got in Bremberg. 
What did they do in Bremberg? 

Stripped the Mayor naked, and threw him into 
the fountain outside the Town Hall. 

Drowned? 

No. Severe chill. They locked Town Group 
Leader Gallenberger in a pigsty. 

The pigs. 

They made him eat out of the trough. 
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And they call themselves cultured! Treating cul- 
tured people like that. 

Thaven’t told you what they did to Frau Schultz. 

I can guess what they did to Frau Schultz. Let me 
tell you Alois that a nation’s culture can be judged 
not by what they read or how they build or paint, 
but how they behave towards other nations of 
culture. 


Atots (smugly) : That’s true, Herr Kreisleiter. 
GorBACH (less smugly) : Very true. 
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(Alois is now busily collecting old boards, stones 
branches, etc, and carrying them to the front of the hut 
to make an improvised shelter. Gorbach inhales deeply, 
enjoying his surroundings.) 

You're right, Alois, this wood of ours is really 
something. 

Yes, it makes me want to sing. 

I enjoy singing too. But I don’t think I could com- 
pete with the music of this wood. 

It could accompany you, Herr Kreisleiter. 

No, Alois. An oak like that... 

(Pause.) 

A German oak, Herr Kreisleiter .. . 


Gorsacu (irritated): Alois, an oak is always a German oak. Or 


can you imagine an Italian oak there? 


Atols (trying to): An... Italian Oak? ... No. 


GORBACH: 


No. You can’t imagine an Italian tree in a German 
wood, because in a German wood all trees are 
German. That, Alois, is why I did not refer to it as 
a German oak, because it couldn’t be anything 
else but a German oak. Do you understand? 
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Yes, Herr Kreisleiter. 

As I was saying, this German oak doesn’t move me 
to German song; it moves me to German silence. 
(A brief pause shattered by a Fighter plane overhead. 
They throw themselves to the ground.) 

There you see, our cultured enemy doesn’t want 
us to cultivate the spirit of nature. 

(They rise. Alois continues to build his shelter.) 

What’s that supposed to be? That’s not going to 
give us much protection. 

If there’s going to be any shooting, I must 
evacuate my rabbits, Herr Kreisleiter. 

The village is threatened, Bavaria is threatened, 
Germany’s final victory is threatened, and all you 
think about is your rabbits. Don’t you understand 
what’s at stake? 


Ators (continuing to collect bits and pieces for his shelter): Yes, Herr 


GORBACH: 


ALOIS: 


Kreisleiter, I know what’s at stake: the Herrenvolk 
is at stake. If we are conquered by these inferior 
peoples, the race is finished. As Deputy Platoon 
Commander Straus used to say: Alois’ Angora 
rabbits are superior to ordinary rabbits, just as 
Germans are superior to other races of ordinary 
peoples. That’s why he gave me special permission 
to takethe breeding pairs out of the Camp with me. 
All with Jewish names! How d’you work that out? 
It doesn’t fit. 

It does. Don’t we slaughter rabbits? And take the 
wool off their backs: A pound of Angora wool 
today is worth more than a gold Party Medal, 
Herr Kreisleiter. And it stands to reason — you've 
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got to have something first to pin the medal on to 
— you can’t stick it into your skin — not without 
risking some nasty infection. If the French start 
shooting now, and exterminate my rabbits, then 
the race is done for, finished. The stock is all im- 
portant, Herr Kreisleiter: I cling to that. As the 
Deputy Platoon Commander used to say: look at 
Alois, although he’s simple, he’s got hold of the 
idea. 

That Camp’s turned you into a fanatic. I knew 
some decent Jews before. 

If I may say so, Herr Kreisleiter, I think you’re 
making a mistake there. When Jews seem decent, 
that’s part of their indecency; a trick to take you 
in and put you off your guard. If you're not care- 
ful, you end by thinking that these inferior people 
are human beings just like you or me. But as 
Deputy Platoon Commander Straus says: not 
every human being is, in fact, human. We must 
never forget that, he used to say. We must remem- 
ber, Herr Kreisleiter, that a man isn’t a man just 
because he looks like one. 

You really are a fanatic, Alois. Aren’t you scared? 
Scared? No. Whoever grasps the essentials of this 
idea, will be alright. The Deputy Platoon Com- 
mander says so. 

I should have thought it was enough for a chap 
like you to be a good German, without any of 
that. 

You forget I’ve been re-educated. I can’t be fooled 
like other people, anymore. 
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Alois, you don’t have to put all that stuff over 
with me. You know me, don’t you? 

Yes, you are my Kreisleiter, Herr Kreisleiter. 

So what? And why am I? Let me tell you how I 
got into this thing .... I was on my way home 
from the last war, back in ’19. I had to change at 
Cologne. On the station, I got talking to a Captain 
in the Cavalry. He let me buy his great-coat from 
him, though I was only a miserable lance- 
corporal. 

The Fiihrer was one too! 

Yes, him too. I though it would be something to 
come back to the town wearing a splendid great- 
coat like that. So I bought it, and put it on. It 
made me feel I was somebody even if I wasn’t. I 
got as far as Mannheim in it. Just outside the town 
some Bolsheviks spotted my coat, they beat me up. 
Thought I was a bloody officer. Six of them. They 
left me in the gutter. 

And the coat? 

Ruined 

The bastards. 

For four years I'd looked forward to coming 
home; those Bolshies bitched that day for me. I 
hated them for that. As I lay in that gutter outside 
Mannheim, I swore I'd get even with them. I 
decided that if ever they wanted to thrash me 
again, they’d find I was a real Captain, coat or no 
coat. That’s why I joined; why I am your Kreis- 
leiter. 

(Another noise from a dive bomber. Alois and Gorbach 
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again fling themselves to the ground, then look up 
cautiously.) 

This is it! 

Then I must get down there. There will be terrible 
panic in the hutches with those planes making 
such a noise. Angora rabbits are particularly sen- 
sitive to noise. Ninety-one rabbits, Herr Kreisleiter, 
ninety-one rabbits in a state of panic, just think of 
that. 

(The sound of a motor bike approaching.) 

Ssh ! Ican hear something. 

The French! 

Or Weinreich. A patrol. (He draws his revolver.) 
If it’s one of Weinreich’s patrols we'll bloody well 
arrest them. They've no right in Brezgenburg 
territory. (Suddenly terrified.) But what if it’s the 
3.0. 

The S.S. won’t come here, Herr Kreisleiter, you 
can bet your boots on that. The S.S. is an elite 
corps. They'll have special duties elsewhere at this 
time. 

I wonder. They’re everywhere. You with your 
stupid short cut. Now here I am without my staff. 
They could mistake us both for deserters. I 
wouldn’t give much for our wool if they did that. 
Quick, into the hut. 

(He flings himself against the hut door and bursts in.) 
Alois, come in, at once. That’s an order! 

I’m coming, Herr Kreisleiter. 

(Gorbach slams the door behind them.) 

(Professor Potz comes in on a pillion. He’s in S.A. 
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uniform. He jumps down smartly as a second motor 
bike comes in with two escorts.) 


Porz (to his driver): Wait here. Cover the rear. (Draws his 
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revolver.) Hello! Anyone there? Hello! If Gor- 
bach’s coat’s here, he must be here too. He’s not a 
man to be parted from his coat. 

(Gorbach, followed by Alois, comes out of the hut.) 

So it’s you, Potz. Well, Potz, why have you left 
your post? 

I’m furious, Herr Kreisleiter. .. . 

So am I, Potz. Why did you leave your post? 
Who’s in command of the Home Guard now? 
Nobody. And the enemy’s advancing on us. 
You’re a deserter. I can have you hanged on the 
spot. You realise that? 

Just a moment, Herr Kreisleiter — who left the 
town first? 

For strategic reasons, I decided to transfer my 
headquarters up here. I have to be above the battle 
in order to direct it. My staff is on its way up. 
Communication cables are being laid. 

You should have informed us. 

You were informed. Where is your Company? 
We were to take up position in the valley blocking 
the road, but the trench digging wasn’t carried out 
with the necessary zeal. 

Schmidt? 

Schmidt. His excuse is that when he put his 
platoon to digging the trenches, they came across 
some valuable prehistoric graves — he says they’re 
of old Saxon Kings. He refuses to spoil the site by 
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digging trenches through it, and wants to transfer 
our fortifications half'a mile back. 

Is that possible? 

No. We'd chosen the best position: on some high 
ground, a network of trenches. If the enemy 
attacked we'd have mown them down, their only 
cover would have been to jump into the river and 
drown. The Teutsch is in flood. 

Atleast the river is doing its duty... 

But Herr Schmidt is sabotaging these preparations. 
He says he refuses to take the responsibility of des- 
troying these historic Germanic graves. Accord- 
ingly I ask you to dismiss him and put me in 
charge of the town’s fortifications. 

Done, Potz! Get moving. Have Schmidt arrested 
and brought to me here. It is we who are making 
German history. Tell that to Herr Schmidt. Our 
duty today is not to worry about disturbing 
skeletons, but to protect the flesh of our women 
and children and defend Brezgenburg. 

Well said, Herr Kreisleiter. We will dig at the 
double. Arrest Schmidt. Companies Potz, Kreug- 
ler and Greisling will await your order to fire 
from the Oak Ridge H.Q. 

Dismiss. 

Dismissed ! 

(Potz and his escort tear off.) 


Gorsacu (satisfied): That’s put him in his place. He should 


have been informed indeed! Conceited oaf. I’ll 
show those louts how to wage war and who gives 
the orders. 
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ALOIS: But you didn’t say anything to him about the 


Choral Society. 
GorsacH: The Choral Society? 
ALOoIs: Yes. Isn’t Professor Potz the Conductor? It’s in his 


hands. He could have given me an audition there 

and then. At this rate I'll never sing a note. 

(Noise of planes as before. They both fling themselves 

to the ground again. Then raise their heads cautiously.) 
Gorsacu: Alois, I think your singing can wait a little. 


(The stage darkens.) 


SCENE 4 

Another fine April day. Several signs that the site has become the 
Headquarters: part of a tent can be seen, stage left; a card table 
carrying a field telephone has been set up under the oak tree in the 
foreground. A school blackboard stands on an easel near the table. 
On this Hitler Youth Zenker chalks in the battle plan. Various 
old men, some wearing S.A. uniforms, or dressed as railwaymen, 
are lugging branches from the wood and spreading camouflage nets 
over them. Others are trailing telephone wires, etc. None of these 
veterans show any urgency in their movements. Two of them act 
as guards to the prisoners, Schmidt and Jerzy, who are both tied 
to trees. Schmidt is bald and wears knickerbockers. 

To the right, Alois is making a show at shaving Maria’s head. 

Gorbach stands in the door of the hut, a cup in one hand, a sand-~ 
wich in the other. 

Maschnik still wears his white apron and has installed himself 
behind the card table to act as telephonist. But as Gorbach appears, 
he whisks the cloth off the table, automatically puts it over his arm 
and hurries over to Gorbach like a Head Waiter. 
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Can I get you anything, Herr Kreisleiter? Just say 
what you fancy and I'll do my best. What a pity 
the Herr Kreisleiter is not where I come from. In 
Karlsbad I would serve the Kreisleiter a meal he 
would never forget. To start with I would suggest 
Jambon de Prague. . . 

Or oeuf en cocotte opera: 

Or oeuf en cocotte opera? 

The Russians are stuffing themselves with that 
now. 

They won't have dared to go into Pupps. Do you 
know the Hotel Pupp is so imposing and exclusive, 
an ordinary man would sooner rob a church than 
dare to cross its threshold. Besides, they’d never 
get a table. You know Pupps of course, Herr 
Kreisleiter? 

Pupps? You mean the Hotel Pupps? Of course I 
know it. Not a bad place at all. 

None better. Five star, Herr Kreisleiter. D’you 
know, we did a Boeuf Stephanie there which 
makes my mouth water till I nearly drown my 
teeth. 

For pity’s sake, stop it. Do you want to undermine 
my morale: We must fight first: we'll discuss 
Boeuf Stephanie afterwards. 

Very good, Herr Kreisleiter. 

(Maschnik disappears into the hut. Gorbach surveys 
the scene, then goes inside again too.) 


Atots (making conversation like a barber): How the evenings are 


drawing out. Have you noticed how the evenings 
are drawing out, Maria? 
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(She doesn’t answer. He snips away cautiously and then 
makes a show of sweeping some hair up. Then he picks 
up his scissors again.) 

I see Herr Liiber’s barley is already up. They tell 
me one of his cows had twins this morning. Did 
you hear that? 

(She makes no reply.) 

They tell me seed potatoes are going to be scarce 
this season. I shall cut mine: it makes no difference 
so long as each half has an eye. Have you planted 
yours yet? 

(He brushes some hair back from the back of her neck.) 
Maria, there’s no need for you to sulk and be angry 
with me just because I’ve got the job of shaving 
your head. I didn’t order it. It’s not my fault, is it? 
No.’Anna’s your wife. 

So they say. But it’s most unlike her to take an 
interest in politics. 

If they harm him, she'll have his manhood on her 
conscience. It will be all her fault. 

And'yours. You didn’t have to go to bed with him, 
did you? Good heavens, { don’t let any old buck in 
on my Angora breeding rabbits. 

What do you know about breeding. Ouch! 
You're hurting, that was my ear. 

Then keep still, If you don’t I'll use the clippers. 
They'll have you as bald as an egg in a couple of 
seconds. Maybe it'll suit you. 

No, Alois, please. 

Then mind your tongue. 

I won't say another word. It’s hard for a woman to 
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get the right side of you. 

(Gorbach strides out of the hut. A Hitler Youth 
hands his field glasses to him. He peers down into the 
valley. Then he crosses to the card table under the oak 
trees and takes out a cigar and sits down.) 

Mascunik (Lighting it for him) : Heil Hitler! 

(He returns to his field telephone.) 

GorsacH: It’s incredible! Not a single Frenchman to be seen. 

Atos (Who has been blowing hair from Maria’s neck): None? 
(He goes over to Gorbach.) 

GorsacH: Not one. And they call themselves soldiers. They 
really could have got here by now. According to 
my calculations, they ought to have us surrounded. 
If they don’t get a move on, a mobile detachment 
of the S.S. will be here before them. 

ALOIS: That'll put a cat amongst the pigeons! 

GorBACH: You're a fanatic. And no news from my wife, 
either. I wish I hadn’t seen that magpie. And d’you 
realise tomorrow is the Fihrer’s Birthday? I don’t 
like the look of things at all. 

ALOIS: Whatever happens, my rabbits must have some 
fresh dandelions. Will you excuse me if I nip down 
to the village and feed them — at the double: 

GorsacuH: When you've completed Maria’s coiffure. 

Atots (returning to Maria): 'd rather shear a rabbit. Their wool 


isn’t half as tough. 
GorsacH: The S.S. can’t be far away. 
ALOIs: Then I'd better use these clippers. 
Gorsacu (to the prisoner): You're next. 
ALOIs: Better deal with the Pole first. The liberty he took 


with Maria is an insult to our race. Kreisleiter, 
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Weinreich had to hang two Poles together 
yesterday. 

Two? 

Yes, they’d both insulted the Town Clerk’s 
daughter. 


Gorsacu (indignantly): That’s the last straw, typical of Wein- 


ALOIs: 


reich — if I hang one Pole, he has to hang two! 
I suppose you didn’t hear how he did it? The actual 
hanging, I mean? 

Stood ’em on a haycart with a rope round their 
necks and over a tree, away with the haycart: hung. 


GorBacu (feigning familiarity with this method) : Bit old fashioned. 


ALOIS: 
GORBACH: 


ZENKER: 


Is there a haycart handy: 

No, Herr Kreisleiter. Not up here. 

Typical. No equipment to hand when we want it. 

Have a haycart sent up here immediately. How 

the devil I’m expected to conduct these operations 

without anything but a card table, I’m damned if I 

know. 

(Noise of a motor bike off.) 

Hear that. Quick! To work! That'll be the S.S. 

Get that hair off. (Shouting) Zenker! Zenker! 

Come here at once. 

(A Hitler Youth runs in from the left. Alois snips away 
at Maria’s head, but still uses a comb and a pair of 
scissors.) 

Present, Herr Kreisleiter. 


GorBacu (to Zenker) : Is your sketch of the terrain ready? 


ZENKER: 


GORBACH: 


ZENKER: 


Not quite Herr Kreisleiter. 
Then use a camera. 
A camera. Yes, Herr Kreisleiter. 
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At the double. 

(Zenker goes off. Gorbach goes over to Schmidt.) 
Schmidt, Professor Potz reported that you refused 
to dig the trenches. (Louder) That refusal in the 
face of the enemy can only be dealt with in one 
way, can’t it? 

(Schmidt remains silent.) 

Can’t it? (Bellowing) When I ask a civil question, I 
expect a civil answer. 

The trenches were disturbing genuine Germanic 
tumuli, whereas hitherto it has always been 
assumed that this area was settled by Celts. Perhaps 
this isn’t the moment to evaluate the significance 
of my discovery but it does prove conclusively the 
history of the Fatherland stretches back. .. 

(His thesis is lost in the arrival of Potz and Dr 
Zerlebeck who both ride on the pillion of motor bikes. A 
third bike escorts them.) 

Heil Hitler ! 

Ah, Potz, at last. And the Medical Officer of 
Health, Heil Hitler, Herr Dokter! 

Heil Hitler, Herr Kreisleiter. Beautiful view up here. 


Goracu (zealously): Commanding, rather than beautiful, if I 


may say so, Herr Doktor. From here I can detect 
any move the enemy might make. 


Doctor (Who has not been listening and is now admiring the vista 


GORBACH: 


DocrTor: 


from the edge): Superb panorama — and well 
above the shooting. 

Germany was always defended in her forests, Herr 
Doktor. 

Beautiful trees. 
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Oaks. German oaks, Herr Doktor. There’s no 
better position for the defence of Brezgenburg. 
Kreisleiter, the French have passed Kretzenburg. 
Aha! Weinreich has capitulated: 

No. The French don’t seem to be worrying about 
Kretzenburg. 

That’s very odd. This won’t do at all. Why aren't 
they attacking Kretzenburg. 

Because they’re advancing direct on us. Things 
are desperate. Our positions aren’t ready. We 
haven’t decided yet where they were to be. What's 
more the flood water has washed away the demo- 
lition charges from the bridge. 

Even our river is forgetting its duty. And no 
defences. 

(He goes to the blackboard, the Hitler Youth follows 
him.) 

What shall we do then: 

(To Schmidt) Thanks to you and your graves, our 
position is we ve no position ! 

It’s most distressing, I must say, most distressing. 
The positions we'd planned were in the wrong 
place anyhow. They ought to have been at the 
valley’s neck. 

Don't try, sir, to diminish your own responsibility 
for our predicament. 

Herr Professor Potz, if we were discussing har- 
mony or counterpoint, I would not have the 
temerity to contradict you. But it must be clear to 
anybody with any knowledge of military history 
that our valley can only be defended from the 
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Kapellen Rock — at the narrowest point. We’re 
faced with a typical Thermopylae situation. 

Potz: But the Greeks lost at Thermopylae! 

ScHMIDT (controlling his temper): Herr Potz it’s with some 
hesitation that I remind you (indicating Zenker) in 
front of a schoolboy, that Leonidas was only de- 
feated at Thermopylae because the traitor Ephial- 
tes lead the Persians over the mountains — in 
secret, at night, to take him in the rear. Otherwise 
Leonidas’ position was invincible. In-vin-ci-ble. 

Doctor: I can’t see any Leonidas around here — or for that 
matter any trace of Sparta! 

Porz: Let’s leave Leonidas out of this. The Kapellen 
Rock is too near the town. What we must find is 
a forward position with adequate facilities for 
withdrawal so we can hold off the enemy until the 
S.S. arrive. 

ScHMIDT: Our mistake was to forget that the enemy could 
advance up the valley. 


POTZ: Our position is.... 
GorBacH: That we haven't got one. 
POrz: That is not my fault. 


Scumipt (Excitedly): No, you would have even sacrificed the 
royal graves. 

Potz: Certainly. 

Scumipt: And destroyed for all time conclusive evidence 
that there were Germanic settlements here in early 
Celtic times. 

PotTz: Who'll be interested in that if we lose the war: 

ScHMIDT: Posterity, sir. 

Docror: Gentlemen — perhaps it would be expedient if we 
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were to concentrate a little on the present? 
Reluctantly, under pressure from prevailing cir- 
cumstances, I am about to order our withdrawal 
to the Kapellen Rock. 

Good. And when the enemy is in the valley... 

We will attack from above. 

And annihilate him. I could show you our best 
position on the blackboard if you would have 
these ridiculous ropes removed from my person. 
Maschnik, liberate Herr Schmidt at once. 
(Maschnik does so.) 

(To the Doctor who is surveying the valley again.) 
After all, I hope you agree, Herr Dokter? Herr 
Schmidt can be of some use to us now — as an 
expert in military strategy. 

Doas you think fit. It’s your responsibility. 


Scumipt (Going to blackboard and taking chalk): Permit me to 


GORBACH: 


demonstrate precisely what I mean. If this is 
Kapellen Rock, and this the road. . . 

But let’s take a look at the real thing. That’s the 
only reason I chose this position: it commands a 
view over the entire terrain. Herr Potz, if you 
please. .. 

(He leads Potz and Schmidt briskly to the edge. Dr. 
Zerlebeck already stands there studying the position. 
He moves to one side when the strategists approach — 
showing that he doesn’t approve of the way Gorbach is 
dealing with the issue. The strategists gesticulate, 
Potz disagreeing with the other two. The three of 
them have almost disappeared over the edge when Dr. 
Zerlebeck turns and passes Maschnik.) 
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MASCHNIK: 


Doctor: 
MASCHNIK: 


Docror: 


You can see a long way to-day, can’t you Herr 
Doktor: 

Don’t be insolent. We have everything in hand. 

As you say, Herr Doktor. 

(Maschnik busies himself with the telephone. Dr. 
Zerlebeck now spots Alois who, ever since the Doctor 
appeared, has avoided being seen by him. He is still 
snipping away at Maria’s locks.) 

Now this is interesting: Alois has taken up hair- 
dressing — ladies hairdressing. Very significant. 


Atos (nervously turning to Zerlebeck): 1 intended to come 


Doctor: 


ALOIs: 


Maria: 
ALOIs: 
Doctor: 
ALOIs: 
Doctor: 
ALOIs: 
Maria: 
Doctor: 
ALOIS: 


DOcTor: 


and report to you, Herr Doktor. But the Herr 
Kreisleiter wouldn’t give me leave. He said that 
the defence of the town had priority over genetic 
assessments. 

And, I suppose, cutting a lady’s hair is a priority 
too? 

I’m not cutting it, I’m shearing it. (He takes a good 
snip.) 

Clumsy lout! 

She goes with Poles. 

Ah, so (Takes out his notebook.) Well? 

Yes, lam: 

More precisely, Alois. 

You mean — sexually? Nothing stirs. 

Ishould say ! 

Not even when handling a lady’s hair? 

She’s not a lady. I feel nothing. I might as well be 
chopping wood. (Violently) I'd prefer that. 

Don’t get upset, Alois. I have to complete my 
report, otherwise our whole experiment is utterly 
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ALOIS: 


DocrTor: 


ALOIs: 


DocrTor: 


ALOIs: 


SCHMIDT: 


PoTz: 


SCHMIDT: 


PotTz: 
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wasted. You wouldn’t want that, would you: 

No. I only submitted to it because Dr. Hauptmann 
told me that the whole of mankind would benefit 
if our race could be improved. 

And the headaches? 

Doing this has brought one on. 

So! (He makes a note.) Any contact with women 
produces them now? 

Or with men, too. Human beings give me nausea. 
I feel fine with my rabbits. 

(The strategists return. The Hitler Youth takes up a 
look-out position in the oak.) 

My point is: the Persians were only able to by- 
pass Leonidas’ position because they had a fleet. 
The French have no fleet: I mean the river here is 
not navigable. 

What you suggest amounts to a retreat. 

A withdrawal. 

What’s the difference: to hell with Thermopylae. 
I refuse to have anything to do with semi- 
capitulation ! 

(Dr. Zerlebeck turns to the strategists.) 


GorBacu (sharply to impress the Doctor): That’s enough gentle- 


men. (to Potz) I order you to go down and take 
up those new positions. 


Porz (shaking his head goes to his motor bike and waits of Dr. 


Zerlebeck):It’sa... 


GorBacH: Immediately! (fo Dr Zerlebeck) Isn’t it a lovely 


day. 


Docror (to Schmidt): Is itz I wish it were night, or that the 


Prussians were here. 
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ScumipT: And the Prussians were here. 

Doctor: One would be a help. The S.S. or the night, that’s 
what we need. Good luck. 

GorsBacH: Heil Hitler. 

(Dr Zerlebeck and Potz ride off.) 
(Gorbach goes back to Schmidt, who is now sketching 
the battle plan on the blackboard.) 

GorBAcH: Obstinate pig that Potz. 

ALOIs: If things are going to start up, Herr Kreisleiter, 
may I be excused and nip down to the town? You 
know why. 

GorBACH: Sure, buzz off. But mind you don’t run into the 
French. With that cap they might mistake you for 
an officer with a flag of truce. 

ALOIs: Thank you, Herr Krieslieter. 

GorsacH: And take that slut with you. There’s no place for 
women at battle stations. 

ALOIS: Yes, Herr Kreisleiter. Come on you pole cat. 
(They go off. Alois takes his rucksack with him.) 

GorBacu (admiring plan on blackboard) : That looks very helpful. 
Now let’s run the course our battle will take. 

Scumipt: At this point, Nature and our superior numbers 
create a situation which, because it resembles that 
at Thermopylae, I call a Thermopylae situation. 

ZENKER ( from look-out) : Herr Kreisleiter ... 

GorsacH: Don’t interrupt. 

ScumipT: The Persians... 

ZENKER (excitedly): The French. .. 

GorBacH: Whatnow? 

Scumipt: The Persians approach. . . (breaks off.) 

Gorsacu (at the back with field glasses) : Nonsense. That’s not the 
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French. Stuff and nonsense. (to Zenker) Don’t 
bother me again unless you're certain you've seen 
something worth reporting. (Coming back to the 
blackboard.) Forgive the interruption, Herr Schmidt. 

ScumipT: The Persians approach. .. 

GorsacH: You mean the French. 

Scumipt: In order to maintain the classic image, I refer to 
them as the Persians. 

Gorsacu: Good, but all the same you mean the French. 

ScumipT: To repeat: the Persians approach here. 

ZENKER (from the look-out): The French! 

GorBacH: Don't talk rot boy! 

ZENKER: ‘There over the viaduct, the French! 

Scumipt (nervously): The Persians. . . 

ZENKER (louder) : The French! 

GorBacH (looking out again): Railwaymen. (He comes back 
quieter.) A gang of Railwaymen. 

Scumipt (as if his last statement had been confirmed): The Persians 
are approaching from Thessaly. .. 


(The Stage darkens.) 


SCENE 5 
Alois has his first relapse. 

Gorbach, Schmidt, Potz, Dr Zerlebeck and Maschnik are still 
in the H.Q. at Oak Ridge. 

Brezgenburg has surrendered to the French. 

Maschnik sits at his field telephone. Potz stomps up and down 
clutching a revolver. The Doctor sits and smokes nervously. Gorbach 
squats in the grass looking despondent and occasionally glancing up 
apprehensively at Potz. 
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Porz (bringing himself up suddenly in front of Gorbach): Who was 


it then, if not you, who got us into this mess? 
Don’t tell me he was put into a concentration 
camp because he was innocent: Why did you let 
him go off? And ata time like this? (He continues to 
stomp up and down.) Alois, the notorious Alois, 
whom everybody knows is a terrorist is the one 
man whom Herr Kreisleiter allows into our town 
which is already threatened by the French — as 
if that wasn’t enough. Can you understand it: 
You can’t understand it. I can’t understand it: 
nor can anybody else! 


GorsacH (almost tearfully): Alois isn’t a Red any longer. He’s 


been re-educated. 


Porz (scornfully) : Re-educated indeed! 


GORBACH: 


Doctor: 


GORBACH: 


PoTz: 


GORBACH: 


PoTz: 


GORBACH: 


He came back fromthe camp a new man. (to Dr 
Zerlebeck) Isn’t that so, Herr Doktor: 

Yes, In more ways than one. 

For the last couple of years he’s been quite a 
different fellow — sociable, helpful and a sincere 
believer in National Socialism. 

D’you call delivering our town to the enemy the 
act of a sincere believer in National Socialism? 

I can’t understand it. 

No, all you were able to do was to observe his 
betrayal through your confounded field glasses. 
The S.S. will be interested in that fact. And they'll 
want to know, too. why Kreisleiter Gorbach 
perched up here and never issued the order to fire. 
It was too late. What’s the point of firing into a 
town that’s already surrendered? I’m sure Herr 
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POLCZ: 


GORBACH: 


POTrz: 


GORBACH: 


PoTz: 


GORBACH: 


PoTz: 


GORBACH: 
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Schmidt will agree there was nothing I could do 
once we'd seen Alois’ confounded white rabbit 
skins at every window and on every flagpole in 
the town. It was all up then! My hands were 
tied. The French had only to march in without 
firing a shot. 

That’s when you should have opened fire on them! 
I find that suggestion most shocking, especially 
coming from a University Professor, who cannot 
be unaware of International Law or the specific 
Clause in the Geneva Convention covering such 
contingencies. The town had surrendered. To have 
fired would have been a breach of Law, and an 
insult to the White Flag. 

Pifle Schmidt. The town had not surrendered, 
legally. What happened was a lot of hysterical 
women snapped up the skins which Alois distri- 
buted and put them in their windows. But, their 
betrayal was of no legal consequence. In law only 
the Kreisleiter was empowered to capitulate. The 
pity is our leader followed the hysterical women. 
It’s easy to talk. 

You won’t find it so easy when the S.S. are here. 
Well, tell me what you would have me do. Any 
ideas? 

Disband these Headquarters. Destroy all war 
material. Execute the Pole. 

He’s gone. 

What! Where’s he gone? 

Did you expect me to stand over him all night? 
So. You've lost both the town and the Pole: The 
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GORBACH: 


S.S. will make you answer for both! 
Ican prove that a woman set him free. 


Doctor (interested) : And how do you prove it was a woman? 
GoRBACH (pointing to it): Who else carries a kitchen knife? 


Docror: 


GORBACH: 


PoTz: 


So it’s come to this. Our women take over. They 
never were behind us. I’ve always said: a German 
can never be defeated — except by his wife. 

(Alois has come up from the left.) 

Alois... 

Alois! 

(Potz turns quickly and points his revolver.) 

Put your hands up. Sharp, or I’ll fire. 


Atots (raising his hands): Ssh. Don’t shoot. The French will hear 


Porz: 
MASCHNIK: 
ALOIs: 
Porz: 
ALOIS: 
Porz: 


ALOIs: 


Potz: 
ALOIS: 


you. They’re all over the place. 

Don’t give me that. Maschnik, tie this traitor up. 
At once, Herr Professor. (He begins to do so.) 

But why me? 

Because you, Alois, betrayed Brezgenburg. 
Betrayed! And how did I do that: 

Don’t tell me those defeatist emblems didn’t 
emanate from you. 

You mean my angora skins? Don’t sneer, Herr 
Professor. They were the best I’ve ever produced. 
Anybody who knows anything about Angora 
would tell you that skins of that quality could have 
only come from Alois’ hutches. 

And who instructed you to distribute them? 

Oh, that was my idea. It occured to me that as 
times were so unsettled I’d be wise to get rid of 
some of my stock — hold a sale if you see what I 
mean. I must say, I was surprised at the way they 
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iRoOmze 


ALOIS: 


GORBACH: 
ALOIs: 
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were snapped up. Good as they were, I never 
expected anything like that. I suppose it was be- 
cause the allocation of clothing coupons hasn’t 
come through, or because there’s a shortage of 
knitting wool. 

Don’t tell us you didn’t realise that your skins 
would betray the town? 

Not even when you saw them run up on every 
flag pole? 

No. I couldn’t understand that either. First of all, 
I was hurt because I thought the people were 
thinking I hadn’t cured the skins properly. As if 
I don’t know my job. But then I realised it was the 
Fuhrer’s Birthday, and I was proud that they were 
using my skins to celebrate it. Only the best is 
good enough for him, I thought. 

Alois, let’s have the truth now. 

Honestly, Herr Kreisleiter, I didn’t mean any 
harm. If thesale of my skins has caused any trouble, 
I’m sorry and I'll take my punishment. I thought I 
was a reliable National Socialist after the course in 
the camp. Maybe I’ve had a relapse: Perhaps my 
unconscious has motivated me, Herr Doktor? If 
that is so, please lock me up before I lead you into 
more danger, please. 

He’s making fun of us. 


Axols (earnestly): Professor, it won’t be so funny for me if I’ve 


PoTz: 
GORBACH: 


had a relapse. 

Don’t listen to him: sentence him. 

But first the formality of a trial. Do let us be 
methodical. 
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Porz (taking camp stool next to Gorbach) : Very well, I’m waiting. 


GORBACH: 


MASCHNIK: 
GORBACH: 


ALOIs: 
POTZ: 
GORBACH: 
ALOIS: 


Let the accused be brought to trial. 

That’s just what I’m organising. Maschnik, jump 
to it. Bring the prisoner before us. 

Yes, Herr Kreisleiter. Can I get you anything else? 
Let the S.S. come now. They'll see we’ve done our 
duty. Jump to it. Attention: one pace forward, 
march. 

(Maschnik marches Alois one pace forward.) 

That’s better. Now confess quickly so that justice 
can be done. Remember, you’ve caused enough 
trouble and the S.S. may arrive any moment. 

Or the French. 

That’s seditious. 

Have you betrayed our whereabouts to them? 

I haven’t. But they’re swarming through the 
wood. I’ve seen them. I’ve seen Woizele too. 


Gorsacu and Potz( frightened as though by a ghost): Who? 


ALOIs: 


GORBACH: 


POTZ: 


GORBACH: 
ALOIS: 


That radish Woizele. He must have nine lives. I 
spoke to him but he didn’t understand. He’s quite 
round the bend. All he does is to keep shouting for 
his boys. 

Shouting is he? But how is it that a Jew is running 
about in the woods here, when he is in the Camp 
at Tottlach: With all his boys too? Can the French 
have got to Tottlach already? 

Don’t fall for his rumours. He’s trying to panic us. 
Let’s have your verdict now, Herr Kreisleiter. 
High treason. That’s that. 

Alois, will you admit to high treason? 

I can see you're in a hurry. It won't do me any 
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GORBACH: 


ALOIS: 


PoTz: 


GORBACH: 


Porz: 


GORBACH: 


ROpzZs 


GORBACH: 


Romz: 


GORBACH: 


PoTz: 


GORBACH: 
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good if I hold things up. So I'd rather not say 
any more. 

(Shots in the distance.) 

So you admit to it? 

I admit I got rid of my store of skins, Call it a 
relapse. 

(Shots again.) 

You're wasting our time. He’s nuts. 

You mean that now Ican simply say. .. 

In the name of the People. 

Yes, correct. (He stands.) Well then, in the name 
of the People... 

(Shots nearer.) 

in the name of the People . . . is that the S.S. do 
youthink?... 

Hurry up, man. 

7. a.inythermame, of the People... 
German People. 

Don’t hold things up with trifles. 
Professor, People, or German People, is anything 
but a trifle. 

Say what you like: hurry. 

Well, in the name of the German People I sentence 
you, Alois Grubel, because of a relapse into high 
treason, to death. (He looks at Potz.) 


or is it the 


Porz (prompting impatiently) : By the rope. 
GorBacu (timidly): By ... the rope. (to Potz) Agreed? 


POLZ: 


And now to the execution. You should be able to 
help us in that, Herr Doktor. 


Doctor (standing as though on a point of order): Gentlemen, I’m 


afraid I have to oppose this sentence. Alois Grubel 
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PotTz: 


Doctor: 


PotTz: 


DoctTor: 


PoTz: 


Doctor: 


PoTz: 


is more than one of my patients, he is one of our 
experiments. In the name of science, I call upon 
you to dismiss the sentence. 

We haven’t time, Herr Doktor. 

My dear Potz, you can’t kill off a man in whom 
the State has invested so much. I’ve not yet com- 
pleted my medical assessment. Apart from that 
there is the sociological aspect: Alois was a Red, 
he was re-educated in the camp and now he’s had a 
relapse. Why: We must make a psychological 
probe and discover where our system went wrong. 
If we don’t do that, the concentration camp has no 
future; indeed, they can be written off as a fiasco 
from an educational point of view. 

You're prejudiced. We haven’t time for such 
academic considerations now. 

Academic considerations indeed! Let me tell you, 
if you hang that man you are sentencing German 
science to death. 

Maschnik, put the noose round his neck. 

(Maschnik approaches.) 


I protest. 
Noted. Get on with it Maschnik. (Maschnik puts 


the noose round Alois’ neck.) A battlefield is not a 
laboratory, Doktor. We lost Brezgenburg because 
Herr Schmidt preferred to conserve historical 
remains. In the end we will go under because of 
our German passion for academic data. So come 
on, up on the table with him. 

(Maschnik helps Alois on to it.) 

Now, push it over, man. 
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GORBACH: 


ALOIs: 
GORBACH: 
Porz: 


ALOIs: 


GORBACH: 


RPornz: 


GORBACH: 


ALOIs: 
GORBACH: 
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(Shots in the distance.) 

I know how to lay tables. But I don’t know how 
to push them over. 

(More shots.) 

Hold it, Professor. You’ve omitted to conform to 
the regulations. Every condemned man has to be 
asked if he has a last wish. 

(Shots. Dr Zerlebeck paces up and down listening.) 
And I won’t forget that. Even if the S.S. were to 
march in this moment. We must do things 
properly. Alois, have you a last wish? 

You know what it is. You promised it to me, Herr 
Kreisleiter. 

I? 

Aha! 

That you'd put in a word for me with the Professor 
about my joining the Choral Society. 

True. Herr Potz, I think you could fulfil Alois’ 
last wish — make him a member of your choir 
before he dies, couldn’t you? 

What? Admit a traitor and soil the annuls of the 
choir for ever! 

Yes, I see. I did my best, Alois. Perhaps you've 
another wish — maybe something to do with your 
rabbits? 

They’re taken care of. 

Something elsc then? .. . Relatives? ... My God, 
Alois, I'd forgotten about my wife. How did I do 
that? 

Hanging me, and all the other things you have to 
do must have driven it out of your mind, Herr 
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GORBACH: 
ALOIs: 
GORBACH: 
ALOIs: 
Porz: 
GORBACH: 


ALOIs: 


GORBACH: 


Kreisleiter. But don’t worry; it’s a boy. 

Alois, a Son!... Today, on the Fiihrer’s Birthday! 
No, yesterday. 

No matter. A boy. Did everything go off alright: 
Perfectly. Except the father wasn’t there. 

IfI may interrupt... 

Sorry Professor. Alois, your last wish. Think of 
something quick. 

If the Professor won’t make me a member of the 
choir, perhaps he would listen to my voice to 
decide if I would be eligible under happier circum- 
stances. 

There, his last wish is to sing to you. 


Porz (fingering his revolver): 1 couldn’t care less. Ishan’t admit 


GORBACH: 


ALOIS: 
GORBACH: 
ALOIs: 
GORBACH: 


him anyhow. 

Sing, Alois. 

(Alois sings ‘Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh.’ Potz listens 
amazed at Alois’ beautiful voice.) 

(After Alois had finished.) Well, ... go on. 

There isn’t any more. 

The second verse. 

There isn’t one. 

A pity. Well I can’t help you if you will choose 
such a short song. I really must order your 
execution now. 


Porz (involuntarily): Ravishing. How did you get a voice like 


ALOIs: 


that. 
From the camp. 


Porz (struggling with himself): It’s unique. A counter tenor of 


that quality in our town! If it were trained for solo 
work, we could tackle several works that no other 
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choir could touch — don’t you agree, Herr 
Schmidt? 

It certainly has quality. My only fear is it might 
not carry. 

(Shots. Only Gorbach reacts.) 

Give me a voice like that to mould and I could get 
it to do anything. The raw material is there. I’ve 
been conducting choirs for thirty years and I’ve 
never heard such a pure a. You ought to have been 
a singer, Alois. 

Thank you, Herr Professor. But of course I didn’t 
have this voice before. I got it when... 

I got it out of a test tube. 

He refers to Caladium extract, gentlemen. It’s 
quite harmless. 

Or maybe I got my voice from those rays they 
used on me. 

Alois, you'll get yourself into trouble talking 
about things you don’t understand. 


Very interesting. 
But a misunderstanding on his part. The ligamenta 
vocalia are ontogenetic . . . But this is a subject 


unsuitable for discussion by laymen. 

Oh! I like talking about singing. I enjoy that more 
than anything. That’s why I became a Communist 
— they did a lot of singing, too. 

(Potz coughs meaningfully.) 

But I know where the best songs are now. 

And where the best songs are, Alois, there the best 
people are too. What a pity you didn’t apply for an 
audition sooner. 
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ALOIS: 
PotTz: 
SCHMIDT: 


PoTz: 


I wanted to. 

Such a loss to the Choir. 

As a member of the choir’s Executive Committee, 
Herr Professor, I would have to vote against the 
admission of a... castrato voice. For it is laid down 
in our Constitution that we are a male Choral 
Society. (Pause.) Tragic as that may be. 

We could alter the Constitution. What a prize a 
voice like his would be. But what we can’t alter is: 
he’s a traitor. It really isa shame. 

(Shots nearer.) 


GorBacu (terrified) : The S.S. 
Porz (takes out a tuning fork, strikes it): Give me the ‘a’ just once, 


SCHMIDT: 


Potz: 
SCHMIDT: 
Doctor: 


GORBACH: 


ALOIS: 


GORBACH: 


ALOIs: 


Alois. 

(Alois sings the ‘a’.) 

And now an octave higher. 

(Alois sings ‘a’ an octave higher.) 

Pure as an angel. A voice like silver. It really is a 
shame. 

(Alois is still holding the note.) 

Good, Alois. That will do. 

Yes — but perhaps the support is lacking? 

I could soon deal with that. We need him. 

Yes. 

Ineed him too! 

(Shots much nearer.) 

That was the S.S. 

The French, Herr Kreisleiter. 

How do you know? 

They were combing the woods. Obviously they 
are looking for these Headquarters. Somebody 
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must have talked. 

They'll be here any minute. 

(Shots.) 

Sounds as if they’re already at River Corner. 

Then we've had it, Herr Potz. Cornered. Cut off. 
We must cut our way out. 

We're too weak. 

(Shots just off.) 

Gentlemen, I think we must postpone the exe- 
cution. Herr Schmidt, Herr Doktor Zerlebeck, 
what d’you think we should do? 

We must go. 

Herr Schmidt? 


ScumipT (with dignity) : No one is a German of his own free will. 


Potz: 


GORBACH: 


VOTZ: 
SCHMIDT: 


GORBACH: 


ALOIs: 


GORBACH: 


(To Potz who is about to interrupt.) Wait, sir, I said: 
no one is a German of his own free will. In other 
words, one is a German whether one wants to be 
or not. It follows that we cannot escape our destiny. 
We are Germans. But a corpse has no nationality. 
Therefore, as it’s our duty to remain Germans, it 
is logically our duty, too, to remain alive. I there- 
fore propose we stay where we are. 

I suspect Herr Schmidt is expecting the French to 
decorate him for sabotaging the trenches. 

(Shots.) 

If the S.S. don’t come, we can’t do a thing. 

They will. 

Whatever anybody else does, I’m staying. 

Me too. After all, it is my headquarters. 

May I make a suggestion, Herr Kreisleiter? 

Please do, Alois. We’re a democratic body. 
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ALOIS: But first, can this rope be taken off me? 

GorBacH: Take the rope offhim, Maschnik. 

Mascunik: Certainly, Herr Kreisleiter. 

(Alois is set free.) 

POTZ: I protest. 

Doctor:  Lapplaud. 

GorsacH: Who knows. He may have an idea. 

(Alois approaches the others.) 

ALoIs (to Potz): Look, Professor: there’s Brezgenburg, and it 
seems that the S.S. has only got as far as the upper 
part of the Teutach Valley. (Potz is following his 
explanation.) So we don’t know who will come up 
here first. (He snatches Potz’s revolver from his hand.) 
Stay where you are. Stay where you are. I won’t 
shoot if you don’t move. 

Porz: Shoot him somebody! Now you can see what he 
was up to — beguiling us with his voice, while all 
the time plotting to betray the Fatherland (at Alois) 
to which you owe everything, including that 
voice too! 

ALOIS: Tie the Professor’s hands together, Maschnik — if 
you don’t mind. 

Mascunik: With pleasure, Alois. I’m getting rather good at 
tying hands. 

Docror: Bravo, Alois, bravo. This aggressive tendency is 
most interesting. 

(He jots down a note.) 

Scumipt (helping Maschnik): I'm afraid Alois is right, Sir. It’s 
our duty to take you into custody for your own 
protection. You're too highly strung for a situ- 
ation like this. You might do something that 
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might endanger us all. 

This is open treason. Herr Kreisleiter, I warn you. 
Give me that gun, Alois. (Alois immediately hands it 
over.) Don’t worry, Professor, this is only for your 
own safety. 

If only you'd listen to me. 

Iam listening. 

You see, Herr Kreisleiter, as we don’t know who 
will get here first, my idea is we should all tie 
ourselves up to these trees. Then, if the S.S. get 
here first we can say the French tied us up, but if 
the French come, we say it was the S.S. That’s my 
suggestion. It’s fool proof. 

A classic solution. 

You see, Professor, we were thinking of your 
safety first. Herr Doktor, you must admit there’s 
something to be said for Alois’ proposal. 


Doctor (pulling off his black S.S. uniform to reveal a light civilian 


PoTz: 


DOocTor: 


GORBACH: 


suit beneath): Whoever gets here first, I've no 
intention of waiting for them. I intend to with- 
draw to a prepared position. And I hope you 
gentlemen will take steps to preserve your 
strength for the Fatherland. Those who haven’t 
made some plans for this day have been unpatriotic 
and negligent. (He takes a small revolver from his 
uniform.) Besides, I’ve my research to preserve. 
Herr Doktor Zerlebeck, you have deserted your 
flag. 

My dear Potz, it deserted me first. (He adjusts his tie, 
then in complete civilian attire goes off back stage left.) 
Good luck, Doktor, 
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Ators (waving loyally) : Take care of yourself, Doktor. 
SCHMIDT: We mustn’t waste time, Alois, start with me. 


ALOIs: Certainly, Herr Schmidt. (He ties him to a tree:) 
GorBACH (going to hut): It gets hotter every day. I think I'll put 
something lighter on. 


Atos (calling after him): Not too light, Herr Kreisleiter. April’s 
a treacherous month. It might snow tomorrow. 


Scumipt: There... yes, I think that will hold. It’s a pleasant 
sensation being a prisoner of one’s own free will, 


too. 
GorsacH( from the hut): Alois, it’s my turn next. 
ALOIS: No, I must do the Professor first. (To Potz as he 


starts tying him up.) After all, the town needs you, 
and the choir couldn’t do without you — just as 
we need the Herr Kreisleiter and the Herr Doktor 
too. You three are the town’s leaders, and as 
Deputy Platoon Commander Straus used to say: a 
nation needs its leaders, and without them it can’t 
be a leading nation. 

Potz: I don’t trust you. 

ALOIS: If you'll excuse me, Herr Kappelmeister, I must 
attend to the Herr Kreisleiter now. 
(Gorbach comes out of the hut wearing a sort of riding 
habit, a civilian sports coat over his uniform trousers.) 

GorBacH: Get on with it, Alois, otherwise I shall be the only 
one running around here. 

Atos (ties him up): You look fine, Herr Kreisleiter. 

Gorsacu: Notso tight. My hands are going dead. 

ALOIS: Better your hands, than you, Herr Kreisleiter. 

GorBacu: Extraordinary .. . I feel free for the first time for 
years. 
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Can you manage yourself Maschnik:? 

Yes, if you just tie the knot for me. A bit 
tighter. 

Doesn’t that hurt? 

Yes. But a little cruelty nowadays makes it more 
convincing. 

(Alois takes a rope and binds his own hands. Then he 
stands under the branch where the noose is still hanging 
and slips it over his head.) 

Comfortable Potz? It’s not so bad, is it? 

You wait till the S.S. get here! 

If they do, I shall tell them you hindered and 
opposed a piece of cunning military strategy. 
May Isuggest that instead of quarrelling we should 
think how to explain our situation in French. 

I hadn’t thought of that! Herr Potz, you speak 
French, don’t you? 

How dare you. 

I’ve forgotten mine. Herr Schmidt, how d’you 
say ‘tie up’ in French? 

That depends. Either Enchainer or Ligoter. 

We have been tied up. 

I’m not sure. It isn’t my subject. If I remember, 
one of those verbs is passive and the other is active. 
But I can’t remember which. 

Himmel! Now what are we going to do? 

I'd hate to conjugate the verb with avoir, when 
it should be with étre. 

Then use étre. 

It won't say much for German education if I make 
a gaffe in my first sentence. . . 
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Mascunik: Allow me, Herr Kreisleiter. I once worked in the 
Hotel Meurice in Paris. Let me see. . . 

GorBACH: Quick man... 

Mascunik: If the French gentlemen were to approach (He 
turns his head in the direction from which they are 
expected, as if visualising some officer's entry), 1 
would say; Messieurs — we must be polite, 
bullying won’t get us anywhere any more — 
‘Messieurs, on nous a ligote’ 

GorBacH: On nous a ligote. There. On nous a ligote. Now, 
Alois, if all goes well, I'll endow a chapel right 
here. You'll be able to sing on that. 

Atols (very gratefully and subserviently) : Herr Kreisleiter. 

GorBACH: Call me Gorbach again Alois — really. I’m tired 
of that Kreisleiter stuff. After all when all’s said 
and done, we’re only human. 

(While Gorbach is speaking, Woizele’s voice can be 
heard off. Then he totters in from the left.) 

Worzete: Alfons! Siegfried! Helmut! (He sinks down 
exhausted. He calls faintly. Helmut! Helmut! as the 
curtain falls.) 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 6 
April 1950. Alois has his second relapse. 
There have been some alterations at the Oak Ridge. A slight 
triumphal arch has been improvised and decorated with bunting. A 


hot-dog stall stands to the left. 
At the right, Potz and Alois beside a music stand. Potz conducts 
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a few bars and then Alois begins to rehearse his solo. Meanwhile 
Maschnik has been putting the finishing touches to the preparations 
for the festivities by fixing a brass tablet to the Oak Tree. He holds 
a scarlet cloth in one hand which he uses to cover up the tablet im- 
mediately it is in position. 

Anna comes in from the left. She is a little drunk and rather 


truculent. 
ANNA: 
MASCHNIK: 


ANNA: 
MASCHNIK: 


ANNA: 


MASCHNIK: 


ANNA: 
ALOIs: 
ANNA: 


PoTz: 


Is Alois’ name on that? 

I am an official, Anna, the Town Beadle. And 
officials mustn’t disclose official business. 

Am Ion it? 

And what part did you play in the Action this 
tablet celebrates? Tell me that. 

Isaved a man’s life. I freed the Pole, Jerzy. 
Nobody’s going to cut off your hair today 
because you did that. But it hardly gives you the 
right to be honoured there. They served the State. 
Alois. 

Yes: Anna; 

Come here. 

(Alois looks helplessly at Potz.) 

Frau Grubel, you really mustn’t keep interrupting 
like this. I suppose you're nervous for him. We’re 
all a bit keyed up. (He makes a friendly gesture to her 
but she turns away.) Try to relax, I can assure you 
Alois’ solo is going to be a great success.A triumph 
for you both. The voice is more broadly based 
now but has lost none of its quality. And what a 
voice it is. Of course we've had to work too. 
Alois is going to be a sensation tomorrow. Every- 


body will be talking about him. 
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PotTz: 
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PoTz: 
ALOIS: 
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ANNA: 


POTz: 
ANNA: 
PoTz: 
ANNA: 
Por7* 


ALOIS: 
POTZ: 
ANNA: 
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They're doing that already. They’re already 
calling him the local nightingale. Did you know 
that, Professor. 

Don’t call me that. I’m no longer a professor. 
They took away my chair. I am not complaining. 
Alois a nightingale! How would you like to be 
married to a bird, Herr Professor — ? 

— Kappelmeister, please. 

— WellI don’t. Come on, Alois. 

(Alois goes to move from the Stand.) 

Alois! 

What canI do? 

Don’t worry Alois. Anna’s got first night nerves, 
that’s all it is, isn’t it Frau Grubel? 

It’s anything but a first night for me. 

I don’t understand you — 

Don’t you? First of all they turn my husband into a 
breeder of bunny rabbits, next you try and turn 
him into a ruddy bird. 

But it’s a voice in a million. 

It doesn’t do anything to me. 

But youcan’t... 

Spoil your solo? What about mine? 

Frau Grubel, that’s just the point. Here we have a 
voice which is so ethereal and pure, it makes us 
forget our earthly shortcomings. It does, Alois. 
The Herr Kappelmeister is very kind. 

Frau Grubel, you enjoy music — 

I don’t, I hate it. 

That’s not possible. A voice like his. You must be 
deaf — or drunk again. 
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Alois, come on. 
You can’t take him off, Frau Grubel. The Festival, 
his solo is the highlight of it. Everybody’s coming. 


Mascunik (announcing from behind): The Provincial Governor. 


Porz: 
MASCHNIK : 
ALOIS: 
MaASCHNIK: 
Porz: 


POTZ: 
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ALOIs: 


ANNA: 


ALOIs: 
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The Mayor too. 

The Mayoress — 

You see, Anna, it’s an important Festival. 

The Town Choir... 

To which Alois will be finally made a member. 
It’s his big day, you can’t ruin it for him like that, 
can you? 

(Flags, guests, umbrellas, etc, emerge. Anna sees she is 
surrounded. Desperate with frustration she runs to the 
triumphal arch and pulls down one of the garlands.) 
Maschnik ! 

Anna! 

(Maschnik runs and puts the garland back again. 

Alois leads Anna very gently to the left of the stage.) 
You shouldn’t have done that Anna. I want to 
sing. You know that. Anna couldn’t you wish me 
luck: 

Must you? Not in front of all these people, Alois. 
Can’t you see they'll laugh at you with a voice like 
that — and laugh at me, too! 

They won't laugh Anna. They’re come to hear my 
voice. Singing gives them pleasure. 

(Meanwhile the Festival Officials have taken their 
seats. Potz whispers to Gorbach who stands ready to 
speak.) 

Alois. 


Atos (holding Anna firmly): Yes. 
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ANNA: 
ALOIs: 
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ALOIs: 


GORBACH: 


Alois. 

Go now Anna. I'll come straight home after it. 
Alois. 

Coming. 

(Alois rushes Anna off and hurries up to Gorbach who 
now begins his address referring to his notes from time 
to time. His opening sentence is inaudible because of 
the scrummage between Anna and Alois.) 

The weather was better then. That was the only 
thing that was better. It was a cruel spring; a 
wicked April. My God, we all know that. 

And the fact that we are all gathered here today, 
safe and sound, exactly five years later, we owe to 
the courage of Alois Grubel, our Alois. Yes, it was 
you alone who understood what had to be done to 
save our town. 

At that time, when I realised what you intended 
to do, a heavy responsibility lay upon my shoul- 
ders. Should 1... 2 MustI... 2? [knew I should; I 
knew I must; I knew where my true duty lay. That 
was why I let you go down from here to feed your 
rabbits knowing what you planned to do with 
their white skins. 

And not without good reason, those precious 
rabbits bore the names of our Jewish fellow 
citizens ! 

In those terrible days, a wink or the slight 
pressure from a hand was all one dared. But 
between us two it was enough to seal a secret 
understanding. And from that understanding 
your future was secured. Not a single shot was 
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fired in defence of Brezgenburg. And by those 
means we steered your town intact through the 
confusion, through the chaos and the rubble of 
those days. 

And when my Lord Mayor unveils this tablet 
here, you, and your children’s children, will be 
able to read this simple truth. 

‘He who defends his homeland, destroys it’. 

Now before I take my seat amongst my fellow 
members of our choir, I would like to make a 
small confession before you all: when the enemy 
was closing in upon us during that cruel spring, I 
made a vow that if I survived I would in gratitude 
erect a chapel, a pavilion for song, here on the 
the Oak Ridge. 

(Applause which he attempts to silence.) 
Unfortunately I can’t afford to build it yet. 

(The applause dies away.) 

But I will build it one day — I give you my word 
on that. Meanwhile in order to reach that goal, 
another building has to rise here first. 

(He motions to Alois who hands a spade to him.) 

Your Excellency, Your Worships, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in your presence I cut the first sod for 
the foundations of the Oak Ridge Restaurant 
which I will now build here. You are all invited 
to be my guests at its opening next year. 

(Great applause.) 

Thank you. And now Ladies and Gentlemen I 
have the duty, no, the pleasure, to fulfil a promise 
that I gave to our Alois in those fateful days five 
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years ago. You have had to wait a long time. We 
have all had to wait a long time, but now that our 
choir has risen again, no-one, Alois, has a better 
right than you to belong to it. I welcome you 
to Brezgenburg Choir. We all hope you will be a 
member for many years to come. 

(They shake hands heartily. Sincere applause.) 

Atos: (gaily, without sentimentality): 1 am delighted; I always 
knew our Choral Society couldn’t go under. I 
knew it because I like singing. Even if Anna 
doesn’t. 

(He looks round. Laughter.) 

Of course women don’t understand everything 
— especially Choral Societies. 

(Laughter. Calls of “Bravo’.) 

I remember that Deputy Platoon Commander 
Straus used to say: “Alois, men’s affairs are men’s 
affairs.’ 

(Coughs and murmers of embarrassment.) 

I’m delighted ’m a member now. It’s what I 
wanted though I’ve had my rabbits and Anna too, 
Ilacked something: someone to sing to — neither 
Anna nor the rabbits seem to like music. 
(Laughter) 

But now I belong to the Choir, and I still have 
Anna and I still have my dear rabbits, what more 
could a man wish for? Forgive me if I seem excited. 
Iam excited, with joy. I feel on top of the world. 
And here we are, having survived it all, safe and 
sound, up here again, on the Fihrer’s Birthday ! 


(Sounds of hostility.) 
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It’s as well we don’t know everything at the time. 
Everybody tells us now how we were persecuted 
in those days. I got a nice shock the other day in 
the town when somebody told me how terribly I 
was persecuted then. 

(Mixed reaction: some laughter, some disapproval.) 

But since nobody seems to notice when one 
persecution stops and another begins, you've 
got to be glad just to be alive. That’s why I like 
singing ; it makes you realise you're alive. 
(Applause.) 

As Deputy Platoon Commander Straus used to 
say: whoever’s got hold of the right idea will get 
through and then he used to turn to the others 
there, and say: Look at Alois, a simple man, but 
he’s got hold of the essence of our philosophy. 
(Hostility.) 

Not that I want to boast. Deputy Commander 
Straus was a friendly bloke — to me. I was in his 
good books, as the saying goes. 

(Gorbach signals to Potz to start the recital. A police- 
man approaches, then waits. Dr Zerlebeck takes out 
his notebook.) 

Just as I was in the Herr Kreisleiter’s too — as he 
then was in those days. In those days when we 
didn’t have the peace, the prosperity, and the 
happiness which we now enjoy. In those days, our 
dear conductor was dressed differently too. What 
a handful he found me then! But now we get on 
well together. That’s what singing does for you. 
It can bring the oddest people together. 
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Those crows up there, were, I remember, 
flying around just like they are today on the 
Fithrer’s Birthday, five years ago. They are loyal 
birds, they stay around. They must have seen my 
terrible relapse into Bolshevism when I betrayed 
the Town — which as that tablet shows wasn’t 
such a bad idea, was it? The crows see a lot of 
things, but they don’t see how unreliable man is — 
unless he is a member — and has got hold of the 
idea. Now I’m a member! One of you! At last I 
belong, have a kind of feeling that nothing else 
can happen to me. 

(Potz has finally started the singing. The Choir 
sings ‘Wer Nadlich, Der Schonen Wald.’) 

(During Alois’ final sentence, Gorbach has taken hold 
of Alois’ hand and gently but forcibly led him off to the 
left. Alois struggles. Gorbach leaves Maschnik and the 
policeman to take him off. Alois joins in the singing. 
He hasn’t the slightest idea why he’s being led away. 
As he goes, we hear him singing “Lebewohl, Lebewohl, 
Lebewohl’.) 


(The Stage darkens) 


SCENE 7 
A good ten years later. 

Only the oak bearing the tablet remains from the last scene. 
Now we see the garden terrace with a cafe table or tivo. Part of the 
Oak Ridge Restaurant is just visible. 

It is Whitsun and preparations are again in hand for the Song 
Festival. Garlands and decorations are being put up. 


GPs 
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Anna rather absentmindedly is wiping the tables and chairs. She 
doesn’t look very festive. But Gorbach does when he slides in dressed 
up for the occasion, Woizele, the only guest sits alone at a table. 


GORBACH: 
WOIZELE: 


GORBACH: 


WOIZELE: 
GORBACH: 
‘W OIZELE: 


GORBACH: 
‘WOIZELE: 


GORBACH: 
W OIZELE: 


Hello, Woizele, good to see you up here. 

I’ve had two beers and some gherkins. 

(He puts a coin on the table.) 

Nothing doing. I’m not taking money from old 
Woizele. Not fora couple of beers. Sit down again. 
Have another on the house. Where have you got to 
hurry off to? The market’s closed today, isn’t it? 
Anna, bring Herr Woizele another beer — and 
some radishes — I mean gherkins. 

(He hands the coin back.) 

Thank you, Herr Gorbach. But I'd rather pay. 
Why? 

I’ve been selling a lot of vegetables and spring 
flowers. 

What’s that to do with it? 

I don’t need the money any more. 

(He puts the coin down again.) 

You ll offend me, if you do that again. 

I don’t want to do that. I just want to get rid of 
my money because every time I find some in my 
pocket it reminds me that I’ve nobody to spend it 
on any more. You see, my sons didn’t continue 
with their education. Helmut, Siegfried and 
Alfons all took to the forest. They must be earning 
their living as charcoal burners. I’ve tried to trace 
them. I’ve been to the forest Warden but I can’t 
get any satisfaction out of him. He says the last 
charcoal burner let his kiln out in 1935 — but he’s 
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lymg, or covering up for somebody because I 
remember seeing the smoke from a kiln in 1940. 
And so from the Forest Warden I went to see the 
Director of Provincial Afforestation and he 
referred me to the Ministry. And do you know 
what they did? They referred me to God! But I 
still believe my boys have found a charcoal burner 
somewhere. I'll find them someday. The smoke 
will give them away. Have you noticed any smoke, 
Herr Gorbach? I smell it. It hangs in the air. I smell 
it everywhere. 

Yes, yes Woizele. But do put that money away. 
No, let him pay. Every mark reminds him he’s 
got no boys to educate any more. Isn’t that it Herr 
Woizele:? 

That’s what I’ve been saying. She understands. 
Yes, some days at home you mislay your money 
deliberately so that you can count how little you 
have left. That consoles you. “Thank God’ you 
say. ‘My boys have gone. I couldn't have afforded 
to send them to school, as things are.’ 

And in my room, sometimes, on a Saturday, I say 
aloud: ‘tomorrow, let’s all go for an outing!’ 

Yes, I’ve said that too. Then you wait. Nobody 
says yes. Nobody says no, 

You might just as well have said: tomorrow let’s 
go tothe moon... 

enor to bell, 

It’s not that we couldn’t afford to go anywhere. 
But they won't say where they want to go. 

No, the fare’s not the difficulty. 
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If only they would get up to some mischief. 
Spoiled, like an only child. 

I wish my eldest had stolen some lorry. 

I wouldn’t mind if he’d smashed a stained glass 
window in a church. 

I expect Siegfried to break into the dentist’s and 
steal the gold he uses for crowning peoples’ teeth. 
Maybe he murders the dentist? 

No. He binds him up. 

Then he comes home. Struts into the kitchen and 
boasts of what he’s done. I smack his face so hard 
my hands hurt. And he hits back. Hits me. His 
mother. But other people have hit us before. I 
wouldn’t mind being hit by my own son. That 
would be a hit that wouldn’t hurt. 

It’s odd how different they are: Siegfried is 
violent and extravagant: Alfons is timid and mean. 
(Pause.) 

Three beers and some gherkins. 

(He puts another coin on the table. Gets up and moves 
off.) ’'m off to find that charcoal burner. See the 
forest Warden, then the Head Warden, then... 
(He totters off into the wood. Too excited to use his 
stick properly.) 

Weall end up like that. Age. Makes us odd. 

(He sniffs a couple of times.) 

Dammit. The wind’s shifted round to the West. 
The stench is disgusting. 

It’s not so bad as all that. 

Isn’t it? You're used to it. No wonder the restaur- 
ant’s empty with a pong of rabbits about the place 
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like that. You can almost stroke the smell. Why 
did the wind have to shift to the West to-day of all 
days? 

I'll get the spray. 

You'll need more than that. Some Song Festival 
this will be! With everybody with their hands 
over their nose, how are they going to sing? 

It can’t last. It will blow away. It’s your fault 
anyhow. 

Mine? 

You had your chance. You ought to have killed 
the rabbits off when Alois was away in the 
Asylum. You could have told him they’d caught 
some disease. If you’d have used your head then, 
you wouldn’t have punished your nose now. And 
d’you know he calls them his children. He calls 
them that in front of me! 


Gorpach (as he sees Alois coming in carrying a hoe): Ssh! 


GORBACH: 
ALOIS: 


GORBACH: 
ALOIs: 


(Alois has his best clothes on, ready for the Festival. 
He walks up and down carefully examining the ground. 
Anna goes on washing down the tables and chairs. 
Gorbach sits pondering, then he casually goes up to 
Alois.) 

Looking for anything? 

Weeds, They pop up overnight, this weather. In 
St. Fazzen’s we used to spray them. That stuff got 
rid of them in no time. 

What the Asylum can do, so can we. 

No, it’d be too expensive. (He pulls a weed out and 
smells it.) Camomile, smell it. If we'd got enough 
of it and dried it, you could clear a packet. 
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And we shall need something like that, if business 
doesn’t pick up here soon. 

Ican’t understand why people don’t come up here. 
They did at first. 

It’s the rabbits. They’re not everybody’s cup of 
tea. 

My Angoras are the prettiest rabbits there are. 
People don’t see them. They smell] them. And 
Angoras smell like any other rabbit smells. 

Perhaps I should move them round to the front 
of the house? They'd get more air there. 

For heaven’s sake, don’t do that! There’s nothing 
for it. If people don’t come up here because of the 
rabbits, and we've got rabbits, then we shall just 
have to go bankrupt. That’s all. 

Bankrupt. That would be terrible. 

Take to-day for instance. Everything’s in our 
favour. A fineWhit Sunday. The place decorated 
for the Song Festival and looks pretty good. The 
Choirs all come up to compete. People sing them- 
selves to a standstill and are just getting a thirst up 
and then what happens? The wind changes again. 
The moment it does that — we’ve had it. 

(Alois looks uneasy.) 

First one person smells it. He whispers to the bloke 
sitting beside him. Somebody titters. Then after 
a bit somebody stands up and says it. It stinks 
here. 

They wouldn’t — not in the middle of a song. 

In the Interval. And if that happens, Festival or no 
Festival, we've had it. Bankrupt. 
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There’s only one thing we can do. 

There’s nothing we can do. 

There is. Herr Direktor, there is: we must do 
away with the rabbits. 


Alois! 


Isaid away, away. 

You really mean it? 

I hadn’t realised they were ruining your business. 
If we go bankrupt here that would finish the Song 
Festival too. If that happened, it would be my 
fault. 

Or rather the West wind’s. 

Nature can’t help itself, Herr Direktor, but man 
can.I have tochoose between the Song Festival and 
my rabbits. And I am a member of the Town 
Choir now. So my rabbits must be done away 
with. It is obvious. Quite obvious to me now. 
Alois, say you're doing it to please me too. 

Be thankful Anna that it has nothing to do with 
you. 

Then do it now. 

How you've always hated them, Anna. Yet to me 
they were like... 

Don’t say it! 

I shan’t be able to call them that any more. All 
right, let’s go. 

(They go off. Gorbach looks after them. He can’t 
quite conceal his satisfaction and Maschnik comes in 
from the left.) 


You're early. 
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A rush job. 

The tablet? 

Yes. They decided unanimously, I’ve to get rid of 
it before the Festival. Perhaps Alois can give me a 
hand. 

He’s very busy. With his rabbits. 

(He makes a gesture of wringing a neck.) 

I don’t believe it. 

It’s true. 

What made him see reason? 

The Asylum maybe. It must be a good one. And 
he hasn’t mentioned that Deputy Platoon Com- 
mander or whoever it was, once since he came 
back. The only trouble we have with him now is 
he keeps running off to church. 

That’s only because he’s so keen on singing. 

It isn’t that. He even goes to Services when there’s 
no Choir. 

(Alois comes in from the right.) 

There you are, Alois. Can you give me a hand? 


Ators (to Gorbach): ’'m sorry, Herr Direktor, I couldn’t. I 


MASCHNIK: 


ALOIs: 
MaASCHNIK: 
ALOIs: 


tried but I couldn’t. Anna is doing it. 

(He covers his ears.) 

I asked you to give mea hand. The tablet has to be 
taken down before any of the singers come up. 
D’you hear? . 

Taken down: 

Vics. 

Then of course I’ll help you. It’s a shameful thing. 
(He goes backstage to collect some tools.) 


Mascunik (to Gorbach): What’s come over him? I’ve never 
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known him so reasonable. 

(Alois comes back with the tools. Maschnik goes to take 
them from him.) 

No, let me do it. That oak’ll be tough. 

I should know. I seem to do nothing else but take 
tablets like this down nowadays. 

(They set to work. Gorbach goes off to the right 
curious to see how Anna is getting on.) 

It’s high time this disgraceful thing came down. 
Heaven knows what people coming to the 
Festival would think of it. Especially foreigners. 
You ought to be on the Council too. That’s just 
what they said. 

Yes, imagine what a young man who'd just been 
called up would think who read that “He who 
defends his homeland, destroys it’? 

I don’t know what came over all of us after the 
war, do you? 

A diet of margarine and saccharine undermines a 
man — in time he doesn’t believe in anything 
any more. 

(He wrenches the tablet off. Gorbach comes in from the 
right.) 

But everybody will notice now that something’s 
been taken down from there. 


Mascunix (looking up at the conspicuous place on the tree): Vve no 


ALOIs: 


instructions about that. I was merely ordered to 
take the thing down. 

You must destroy it too, Chaplain Bohringer in 
St. Fazzen’s says that the Russians take notice of 
every single sign that we're losing the will to 
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resist them. Chaplain Bohringer says... 

All right. Pll go and bury it. 

But you'd better remember where. 

I'll plant a forget-me-not on it. 

(Maschnik goes off to the left with the tablet. Gorbach 
looks in the direction of the rabbit hutches and then 
tries to cover his embarrassment.) 

Did you check the festival badges, Alois? 

No, not yet. 


Gorsacu (relieved at the distraction this will give): Come on then 


ALOIs: 


GORBACH: 


I'll help you. You go through the box and ll 
check these. 

(He begins to count them.) 

No, Herr Direktor, you mustn’t do that. That’s 
a gardener’s job. Somebody might see you. 

And what if they do. All men are equal, aren’t 
they? 


Atots (also counting badges): Only before God, Herr Direktor. 


GORBACH: 
ALOIS: 
GORBACH: 
ALOIS: 
GORBACH: 
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Of course the Communists don’t believe in God. 
They make a mistake there. Father Bohringer, the 
Chaplain of St. Fazzen’s says we must pray that 
they won’t make other mistakes and attack us who 
do believe, thinking themselves the stronger. 
(Pause.) 

Alois, d’you hate me now? 

Herr Direktor, I... 

... Because of the rabbits? 

It was either them or this. 

[have to think of my son now. 


Of course. Father Bohringer says the responsibi- 
lity of ownership is the basis of society. 
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Alois, Alois... you don’t have to fence with me. 
Two evenings a week you just disappear. Anna 
says you go to church. I don’t believe her. 

It’s true. 

Alois, you can confide in me. Admit you're 
meeting your old friends again. 

What friends, Herr Direktor? 

Pre-war friends: Comrades. I’ve a hunch the 
workers are getting together again. And you 
always were on their side underneath. I don’t 
blame you. Might be a good thing. It can’t go on 
for ever, that a few has too much and the rest 
hasn’t enough. Of course I know your party’s 
banned again. But what’s to come, will come. 
History is stronger than man. Isn’t it? 

It’s certainly stronger than me. 

The trouble is people don’t realise that. They try to 
prevent the inevitable. When they do that, the 
road always gets littered with corpses doesn’t it? 


Axots (smiling) : I believe you're trying to trap me. 
Gorsacu (laughing): You may fool Anna in telling her you go 


ALOIS: 


GORBACH: 


to church twice a week. I’m not so easily fooled. 
But it’s true. On Wednesday, I help the Verger at 
St. Marks. You wouldn’t believe how much work 
there is in a small church like that. And on Sun- 
days we usually stay on and have a chat at the 
Verger’s. We just talk. 

Alois, I understand you’ve got to be secretive. 
But remember: I’m on your side too. And if you 
and your friends are looking for a spot where they 
won't be disturbed, the back room is at your 
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disposal except, of course, at weekends. I wouldn't 
expect any of you to order anything either. Let 
the rich look after my profit. Understand. 

That’s very charitable of you, Herr Direktor. A 
genuine Christian attitude. 

You're a fox, Alois, a fox. 

(Potz and Schmidt enter front stage left and simul- 
taneously, Herren Semper and Blad come in front 
stage right.) 


GorsBacu (to Alois): When you've finished checking those 


ALOIs: 


GORBACH: 


SEMPER: 


Potz: 


SEMPER: 


badges, put some paint where that was so the 
space doesn’t look so noticeable. 

Very good, Herr Direktor. 

(The two delegations approach a table but remain 
standing.) 

May I get you gentlemen some refreshment? 
(Semper and Blad move pointedly to a separate table.) 
Perhaps a drink on the house then? Wine often 
effect a reconciliation. 

(Gorbach goes off. Blad returns to the other table.) 

Herr Blad, please. I don’t think we should sit and 
drink with the Brezgenburgers until one or two 
points have been cleared up. 

So the Kretzenberg and Bremberg Choir have 
more conditions have they? I thought we’d 
thrashed everything out. It’s not very ethical to 
spring any new conditions only ten minutes before 
our two choirs compete. 

Two points remain. The first is the participation 
of Dr. Zerlebeck. Embarrassment made us leave 
this point till now. 
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(At the mention of Dr Zerlebeck Potz turns away 
indignantly. Semper follows him. Schmidt and Blad 
move together like spectators at a tennis match.) 

As you may well know, our Society owes much to 
Herr Direktor Hartstein’s support. The Hartstein’s 
works employ many of our members and provide 
our Choir with an annual subsidy. A small 
one, perhaps but. . . it’s difficult for us to ignore 
Herr Direktor Hartstein’s opinions, if you see 
what I mean. 

Hartstein’s ideas are beneath contempt. 

To you and to me, Herr Potz. You and I are 
tolerant and broadminded. But some people, 
like Herr Direktor Hartstein, are morbidly 
sensitive and particular especially about other 
people’s past, their political past, if you see what I 
mean. Sometimes things are a bit confusing for 
those who don’t have our understanding. As they 
see it only a few years ago men like Dr Zerlebeck 
were out, and now they’re back again, and it’s very 
confusing to some people, if you see what I mean. 

Notat all. 

Potz, none of us can prevent Herr Direktor 
Hartstein coming up here to the Festival. He’s one 
of our Patrons. And when he sees that somebody 
like Dr Zerlebeck is taking part, he’ll be shocked, 
he’ll wash his hands of the whole thing and with- 
draw his support to us. So you see, for us Kretzen- 
bergers, Dr Zerlebeck’s exclusion from your 
Choir is a condition for our Choir to participate 
in the Festival, if you see what I mean. 
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Potz: You make it very clear. Schmidt, what d’you 
think of this? 

SCHMIDT (after moving over to Potz): 1 think it’s a problem. 
(Gorbach comes in with drinks and cocktail snacks.) 

GorsBacH: Here you are gentlemen. Drinks on the house; 
drink to this wonderful Whitsun. 

SCHMIDT: For us singers, the day is not without its problems. 

GorsBacH: But at least we all speak and sing the same lang- 
uage. 

(He pours the drinks.) 

BLAD (toasting): To song! 

Porz and Semper (coldly) : Prost! 

SEMPER: I would like to emphasise that none of us have 
anything against Dr Zerlebeck personally, it’s 
wholly a question of his past. 

Por: Gentlemen, as we're all singers here, let us talk 
quite frankly. As you know only too well, I 
myself was once a poor, blind and misguided 
fellow traveller. And I did my penance: excluded 
from the choir for five years. Expelled from my 
Chair at the University: five years of cleaning out 
pigsties and felling trees. Yes, with these hands... 

Gorsacu (hurriedly offering food all round): Another drop of 
Stein Lager, Professor? 

Porz (irritated): Some things are more important to a German 
than Stein Lager. 


BLaD: More’s the pity. 

Porz: The honour of a colleague for example. 

SEMPER: — None of us has questioned his integrity. 

Potz: No. Well, what happens if Dr Zerlebeck isn’t al- 


lowed to sing with us? What d’you think Schmidt? 
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(Gorbach manages to fill his glass.) 

It’s a problem. A real problem. 

For him, ruination of his career, and he becomes a 
social leper. That’s his bad luck. All right, now 
lets look at the other side. What sort of stink will 
Hartstein stir up if Dr Zerlebeck isn’t removed. 
He'll talk about those years, those years when 
Germans slept and like a sleepwalker committed 
those inhuman crimes which shocked us all when 
we awoke. Isn’t that it? 

That’s it. 

And I’m not whitewashing those years. 

Neither are we. 

There isn’t that amount of whitewash. But to be 
realistic what choice was there for a man like 
Zerlebeck: We had two alternatives. Herr Hart- 
stein: either red or brown. Herr Hartstein is more 
fortunate. He lives in an era when Germany is 
alive to the danger of communism and now knows 
how to deal with it. It doesn’t need to improvise 
an hysterical resistance. Today, Nazism is utterly 
redundant, an anachronism. But the enemy 
remains. 

The same enemy. 

My enemy, your enemy. Dr Zerlebeck’s and Herr 
Direktor Hartstein’s enemy too: the red fist ! 

Over our Fatherland. 

Yes: 

(He now allows himself to be served with adequate 
refreshment.) 

Of course all of us said what you ve just said at one 
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time or another, Herr Potz. But what you don’t 
realise is how morbidly sensitive Herr Hartstein is 
on these matters; if you see what I mean. 

All the same, we’ve got to let the past bury the past 
some day or other. 

When the West was divided, they reached the 
Elbe. (To Gorbach) No, the one with cheese. ’'m 
particularly fond of cheese. 

It’s not easy to tell Hartstein that. 

But surely Zerlebeck can keep out of Hartstein’s 
way in the crowd: 

A classic solution — Prost, Herr Blad. 

Very good, I will agree, subject to Zerlebeck 
promising to stay in the rear rank. But you may as 
well know that there can be no compromise on 
the second point at issue. 

(They draw themselves up in front again. Gorbach 
goes off to get more food.) 

Now, Blad, it’s your turn. 

As everyone knows you have a tenor who is 
really an artificial tenor. We insist that you take 
him out of your choir for this contest. 

If you see what we mean. 

(Alois is now busy camouflaging the oak tree with his 
paint brush. They take his proximity into considera- 
tion.) 

What our people say in Bremberg is: with him, 
the contest is unfair, and if you include your 
nightingale they threaten to reveal your black- 
bird. 


It’s not as if it was a natural voice. 
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Porz (jumping up and dancing round the table excitedly): Gentle- 
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men, this is preposterous. My best voice. his is the 
only true voice I’ve discovered in thirty years of 
conducting. Poor Alois. No, think what this 
would do to him. In his case it might unbalance 
him completely. No, gentlemen, I refuse categori- 
cally, Herr Schmidt, you must conduct. I resign. 
Couldn’t you make him an honorary member? 
And give him a gold badge or something: 

No, no, no, I refuse. 

Let’s sit down again, gentlemen, please. 

(He sits. Gorbach comes back with more snacks. They 
all sit except Potz.) 

Alright. Just let’s imagine what will happen if 
you don’t agree. In less than an hour, the Festival 
begins. All the people who’ve come up here are 
sitting, lost, enjoying the music — if you see what 
I mean — then suddenly they hear that voice, the 
voice that belongs to — 


Porz (indicating Alois) : Please — Herr X’s. 


SEMPER: 


That belongs to Herr X. And what happens to 
our audience then? That’s what I’m asking, Herr 
Potz. I'll tell him. One bar from your Bretzen- 
burger nightingale and every man and woman up 
here will find themselves jolted back, their minds 
filled with the image of the Concentration Camps 
and the memories they don’t want to remember 
— if you see what I mean. 

(He takes a snack, examines it and then pops it into his 
mouth.) 

I’m the last person to say we should forget those 
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things. But is this the time? This is Whit Sunday. 
The day of the Song Festival. Why spoil it? There 
we ll all be standing and singing 
‘Just as the proud eagle falls upon our song 
To draw our gladdened soul to Heaven’s holy 
throng’ 
And where, in fact, will everybody’s soul go the 
moment that voice is heard? Not up to Heaven, 
Herr Potz. You know where that voice leads the 
soul — back to the barbed wire, back to the sight 
of idle smoke drifting up from a silent wood. 
D’you want that to happen? D’you want to 
kibosh the Festival: 
No, of course not. I see what you mean. But it’s 
tragic, tragic. 
We must sacrifice — for the sake of harmony. 
Who’s going to tell him? Who dares? 
His wife? 
You. Gorbach. All of us together. 
ssh. He’s coming. 
Gently, then. 
(Pause.) 
I hope you gentlemen have had an agreeable 
meeting. 
Quite, quite, yes, indeed. 
I hope I don’t interrupt. But ’m worried about 
that tree. I wonder if you can notice now the 
space where that shameful tablet used to be. I’ve 
tried to — 


Porz (who hasn't been listening to him): We were just talking 


about you, Alois. 
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About me? 

Yes, Alois. 

(Pause.) 

Herr Semper, Herr Blad — will one of you tell 
Alois what we’ve been talking about? 

(Silence.) 

Then perhaps you will Schmidt? 

I abstain. 

(A long, embarrassed silence.) 


Porz (relieved): No one? Good. Then just carry on, Alois. 


SEMPER: 


Thank you. 

Wait. Herr Grubel, this is very distressing for me 
— if you see what I mean. But what we were 
talking about was this: everybody knows where 
and how you got that ravishing voice of yours. 
And the question we've had to ask ourselves is: 
do we want to remind people of the torture you 
suffered and all their painful memories of those 
cruel years today? Today is Whit Sunday. Should 
we lame their minds with thoughts of the sudden 
knock on the door in the night, of the concentra- 
tion camps or should we try to lift their hearts on 
the wings of song so that their souls are filled with 
hope? It is Whit Sunday. But if you sing, they 
will not think of heaven. Your beautiful voice 
will bring everybody down to earth. Do we want 
that? 

(Alois is silent.) 

Do you want that? 

(Alois shakes his head slowly.) 

Weall agree, 
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I knew you'd agree Herr Grubel — if you see 
what I mean. Thank you. 
(He goes to Alois as if to shake his hand.) 

Atos (hysterically): Anna, Anna. 
(He runs off to the right. The stage darkens as the 
National Flags unfurl. As they do so a wild cacophony 
of folk songs breaks out.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 8 
The Song Festival 
Alois has his third relapse. It is evening. Subdued singing comes 
from the restaurant. Dr Zerlebeck sits alone outside. Alois comes in 
slowly and cautiously from the right. He carries a bundle of angora 
skins and a large hammer. 

Doctor: Alois. 

(Alois immediately drops the skins and steps forward.) 

ALOIS: Herr Doktor. 

Docror: Come closer, Alois. That’s it. We two together 
we carry on. We don’t complain, do we? We do 
what we always did, our duty. (He takes out his 
notebook.) And that’s what we'll go on doing. 
Well, Alois, how are things? 


ALOIs: I’m not to answer any more. 

Doctor: I can’t force you, of course. It was for science not 
for me. 

ALOIS: Anna says she doesn’t want me put in a book. 

Doctor: Does she still drink: 

ALOIS: Worse. 


Doctor: She ought to takea cure. 
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That’s what I think sometimes. There’s something 
unbalanced about her. I can recognise it. It’s only 
when you've been in an asylum yourself that you 
know what sanity is. 

(Anna comes in backwards. She is shooing crows 
away.) 

Shoo! Shoo! Greedy beasts those crows. 

Anna. 

Shoo them away Alois. Ah the Doktor — doing a 
bit of spying again. Come on, Alois. 

Frau Grubel — 

If you want to question a nightingale go to the 
Zoo. There are only crows up here — 

(She snatches the hammer from Alois and threatens the 
Doctor with it.) 

Greedy crows and filthy blackbirds ! 

Ah, her unconscious has come to the surface. 
Assault with a deadly weapon. Very interesting. 
(He starts to go. Potz and Schmidt come out of the 
restaurant. They are slightly tipsy. Alois and Anna 
cling closely to one another and watch them.) 

Doctor! Where have you been. Everyone is 
calling for Dr Zerlebeck. 

Public opinion is an extraordinary phenomena. 
Hurry, Doctor, come on. Don’t worry. Forget all 
that fuss. Don’t give it a thought. 

They’re calling for you. 

Alright, Pl come. On condition Semper apolo- 
gises. 

He'll do that alright. They'll all apologise to you. 
At last we are all brothers — in song. 
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(They lead Zerlebech off into the restaurant. As they 
do so they start singing “Wie ein stolzer Adler — 
(Like a proud eagle).) 

Anna, they’ve changed their minds. 

Go and fetch Herr Gorbach’s rifle, Alois. The 
crows are after me. What they want is rabbit meat. 
(Up at the crows) I haven’t got any more. Shoo! 
Shoo! 

Anna, where d’you think you can see crows? 
Alright, Alois. I won’t look any more. I shouldn’t 
have let them see me killing your rabbits. Now 
they want more blood, more... 

Give me that hammer. 

It’s been useful to me. It got rid of the Doktor. 
Your rabbits are done for. And you my dear Alois 
won't sing any more. It’s been useful to me. I’ve 
one wish left Alois: just tell me you'd have liked 
children too. 

Yes, Anna. 

Even if Karl hadn’t liked music? And Horst hadn’t 
liked rabbits: 

Yes, Anna. 

Now I'll fetch the rifle. 

Just give me the hammer. 

Willl get it back right away afterwards? 

Yes Anna. 

(She gives him the hammer.) 

Dear Alois... 

Now go and fetch the rifle. 

I'll get it — shoo! shoo! You bloodthirsty things. 
Shoo! 
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(She shoos the crows out of her way and runs off. 
Alois picks up his skins again and approaches the flag 
pole. Then Gorbach emerges in his festival regalia 
with a glass in his hand. He is very slightly drunk.) 
Come over here Alois. I want to be with some- 
body who doesn’t sing. 

(Alois turns away.) 

I’m not singing either. I’m in sympathy with you 
Alois. 

(Alois turns back to him.) 

Doesn't your sacrifice make you feel good? 

No Herr Direktor. I shouldn’t have agreed about 
my rabbits. My punishment for having them 
killed is ’'m not allowed to sing any more. 

No, no, Alois. 

It’s true. That's my punishment. I should never 
have agreed to do away with my rabbits. I was 
wrong to try to do right. We shouldn’t try. 

At least you haven’t got a son, Alois. Mine writes 
to say he wants to become a priest. Now what do 
Ido? 

I agreed because you said the guests complained 
when the wind was in the west and you said we'd 
go bankrupt. 

It’s tough. Nobody to tell you what’s right. But 
everybody at you the moment you put a foot 
wrong. 

I shouldn’t have worried about the money. It 
always runs away with a man. There’s a lot I don’t 
understand. When I think of it, I feel on the verge 
of a relapse again. 
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The future is the worst part. It’s that which I don’t 
understand. You've a sense of things Alois, what 
d’you think we're in for? 

God’s not unkind. There’s got to be an end to 
it somewhere. I’ve made up my mind not to try 
and understand anything any more. 


GorBacu (frightened): Who’s there? Is there anybody there? 


ALOIS: 


GORBACH: 


ALOIs: 


GORBACH: 


ALOIs: 


The crows. Only the crows. Anna says they 
watched her slaughter the rabbits. Can you smell 
it, Herr Direktor? 

What? 

The wind has turned. Now the west wind smells 
of blood. 

You too, Alois: you too. You only think of your- 
self. (He goes.) And I thought you were different, 
Alois. 

(Gorbach goes.) 

Now I believe I understand. 

(Alois goes slowly to the flagpole carrying his hammer 
and skins. On each country’s flag he fastens an angora 
skin. That is he first sticks a skin onto a meat hook and 
pierces this through each flag.) 

Moritz begat Joseph 

(Hangs a skin on to a flag.) 

Joseph begat Eli. 

(Hangs a skin on to a flag.) 

Benjamin begat Hildo and Fritz. 

(Hangs two skins.) 

Fritz begat Lamech. 

(Hangs one skin on.) 

Lamech begat Ezra, Ruth and Alois. 
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(Hangs three skins.) 
Alois begat Alois. 
(He begins to nail the last skins on to the oak where the 
Memorial Tablet hung.) 
Begat Alois! 
Begat Alois! 
Begat Alois! 
(The flags and skins flutter in the west wind. The Stage 
darkens.) 


SCENE 9 


The Dispersal 

An ambulance driver carries Anna’s luggage, three cardboard 
boxes tied with string and one suitcase, across to the left. Alois is 
helping him and Gorbach watches from the terrace. Anna herself 
sits at a table and appears unaware of what is happening. 


ALOIs: 


GORBACH: 
ALOIS: 
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We're ready, Anna. 

(Anna gets up and goes to pass Alois.) 

I wonder which of us will be back here first 

(Anna stands and stares at him without any reactions.) 
Well, good luck! I said: Good luck! I'll be seeing 
you. 

(Anna goes off without a word or a gesture. A car is 
heard driving off. Alois waves but getting no response 
eventually turns away. He joins Gorbach on the 
terrace where his own luggage, a cardboard box and 
rucksack is stacked. His cap with the rabbit skin panels 
lies on top of the rucksack.) 

She’s not herself. 

The dreadful thing is she never says a thing 
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nowadays. Not a single word. 

(They continue to look in the direction from which 
Anna left.) 

You remember the landlord of the Mill Hotel? He 
started to drink like that after his wife tried to 
drown herself. He got it so bad that one day he 
insisted his big toe was a cork and tried to pull it 
off with a corkscrew. But don’t worry, Alois, 
they'll fix Anna up again. 

(Pause.) 

Though it’s tough for you now. 

It was doing my rabbits in that drove her right 
out of her mind. Before then, she was at least 
herself occasionally. Some days she’d suddenly 
pull herself together and say ‘don’t put those thin 
socks on today’ or even ask me if I was in a 
draught. But after that blood bath, after liquidating 
my rabbits, she never spoke another word. 

You've no idea what the drugs they've got nowa- 
days can do. 

(He picks up the Commissionaires’ cap from the table.) 
Don’t forget this. 

I wouldn’t be allowed to wear it in St. Fazzen’s 
anyway. 

I don’t see why you have to go inside again. I’m 
sure neither the Town Council nor the Choral 
Society would worry. 

But I do. I did have a relapse. I did nail those white 
skins on all those flags. And I don’t know why I 
did it. 

Is that really true? 
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That's what insanity is: you suddenly see you’ve 
done it, and you've no idea why you did it. 

But we could cook up some reason to make it 
appear rational. Potz says he'll put in a word for 
you if we can give him a clue. If you admit it was 
a gesture against the Jews then all you have to do, 
is to apologise to the Jews. Similarly, if you say 
you did it to insult the Choral Society. After a bit, 
people will forget about it and the whole business 
will float down the river. 

But, Herr Direktor, that wouldn’t help me. I want 
to find out why I did it. That’s why I want to go 
inside again. Maybe some bit of me is still a 
Communist. Some bit they didn’t squeeze out in 
the camp, or maybe there’s a trace of their Nazism 
left which the Doctors didn’t cure the last time I 
was in the Asylum. I must find out what it is 
otherwise I might do something like this again or 
much worse... 


Gorsacu (now standing beneath the tree): So you're not going 
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to tell me. 

Ican’t. 

So you were ordered to do it. 

No. It was a relapse. 

Allright Alois, but just tell me what you meant by 
it. I want to know. 

So do I. The Doctor in there says that the uncon- 
scious is like a little squirrel: you've got to sit 
quietly in the sun and then it will steal out, slip 
from under your collar, run down your arm, sit 
on your knee and eat ont of the Doctor’s hand. 
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What you haven’t to do is to think — though I 
shall think of you from time to time. 

(He points across the valley.) There’s the bus coming. 
(He goes to pick his luggage up but first peers into his 
rucksack.) 

What’s that moving in there? 

I know I shouldn’t have. But it was only a week 
old when Anna got busy with the hammer. It’s a 
little buck. But there'll be no breeding from him. 
He’s not very strong so I’m taking him with me. 
Maybe he knows he’s the last one. Poor little 
Daniel. 

Leave him here if you like. I'll look after him. 

I shall remember your saying that. (He picks up his 
rucksack.) But he’s used to me. I’ve had him up in 
the loft. What you could do would be to send 
Anna something occasionally on a Sunday. The 
food’s not bad in these sort of places. But there’s 
nothing to do on a Sunday and it’s so terribly 
quiet in there. But if you've a parcel it helps. Send 
her something that will rustle a bit when she opens 
it. 

Look after yourself, Alois. 

(They shake hands. Alois puts his cap on and picks up 
his cardboard box.) 

You know, I’m a lucky so and so. I feel quite 
guilty leaving you like this. There I'll be safe 
inside getting better and better while you stick it 
out here in a world that’s getting worse and worse. 
(He listens.) There’s the bus. Well, so long Herr 
Direktor. (He moves to go then stops.) If you do 
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manage to send Anna a little something, perhaps 
you could wrap it up in silver paper. She likes 
that. And maybe in the Autumn you could send 
her a little moss. She’s very fond of moss. Some 
moss wrapped up in silver paper, she’d like that. 

(He waves and goes off. Gorbach picks up the Com- 
missionaire’s cap and waves it afterhim.) so 4 & F x 
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SCENE I 


In the foreground of the stage a view suggestive of Ulm at night. 
During the prologue, Hubert and Berthold walk past this view 
once or twice. Berthold carries the bag, the coat and the umbrella. 
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Look, Berthold, the people are asleep. 

It’s going on for half past ten, Herr Direktor. 

Or maybe they’ re lying awake in their beds. 

I wouldn’t really like to say, Sir. 

Ulm is not Hamburg. 

(Berthold stays silent.) 

Now look here Berthold, if there’s anything you 
object to you'd better come out with it. Don’t just 
stand there without saying a word. I can’t abide 
people who keep all their thoughts to themselves. 
Do we understand each other? 

Yes, Sir. 

I said Ulm wasn’t like Hamburg. And what did 
you say? Nothing. You just didn’t say anything — 
although we were in the middle of a conversation. 
Do you think that’s right Berthold? 

I agree with you, Herr Direktor. 

Then why don’t you say so, man? Can you think 
of anything better than to be in complete agree- 
ment with someone else, Berthold? Can you 
visualise anything more wonderful: 

Ican’t at the moment, Sir. 

Just imagine if people everywhere agreed with 
each other. How would that be, eh? 

Wouldn’t work out, Sir — people have all got 
their own opinions. 
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If you interpret everything politically we won't 
get anywhere. From the human point of view 
don’t you think it would be a fine thing if we 
were all of the same opinion eh, Berthold? 
(There is a short pause.) You've nothing to say? 
[agree with everything you say, Herr Direktor. 
Now I press the point you agree. But before when 
I said Ulm wasn’t like Hamburg what was your 
reaction? Nil! Nota single word of agreement. All 
I got from you was a dubious expression on your 
face. That’s what I don’t like Berthold. Why not 
come straight out with it — man to man? I’m 
not one of those bosses who've got to be sur- 
rounded by yes-men. You haven’t been working 
for me for long. That’s why I’m telling you. 
Disagreement first — agreement afterwards; that’s 
a basis for a working relationship. Do you follow, 
Berthold: 

I do, Sir. 

Then you'll admit that frankness hasn’t exactly 
been your strong suit up till now. 

But, Sir, I’ve never kept anything from you. 

Now listen here, Berthold: P’ve just proved you 
didn’t show what you were thinking when I said 
Ulm wasn’t Hamburg. And what did you do on 
the motorway when I said let’s make a detour via 
Ulm? You turned off — but you didn’t say a 
word. And just before when I told you to park 
the car, and I said I'd walk the rest of the way to 
my friends’ house. . . 


BERTHOLD: I said I'll carry your things, Sir... 
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Quite — but that was all you did say. Now, you’re 
not going to tell me that was all that was going on 
in your mind at the time. I wasn’t born yesterday 
you know. I’m sure you’d much rather have gone 
straight to Munich. 

Only because we’d booked rooms in the hotel. 
That wasn't the only thing you were thinking — 
why not admit it? 

It seems I can’t remember what I think, Sir. I 
must be made that way. I think of something 
then I think of something else and can’t remember 
the first thing any more. At school I was just the 
same. Used to sit there looking at the teacher and 
all of a sudden he’d say, Berthold what are you 
thinking about? As soon as he asked me all I 
could think of was his question, and I forgot what 
I’d been thinking before. Then he’d say I was hid- 
ing things and give me six of the best. 

Which you richly deserved, Berthold. There’s 
something in your manner which I can only de- 
scribe as underhand. Maybe you don’t mean to be 
like that but that’s the impression you give. What 
you need is help — and I’m prepared to help you, 
that is, provided I can win your confidence. You 
must try to remember all your thoughts and tell me 
them whenever I ask. That’s how you'll eventually 
become aware of your thoughts whilst you're 
thinking them and gain greater mastery over 
yourself. It'll be to your advantage. 

I appreciate that, Herr Direktor. I'll really try 
my best. I’m going to tell you everything. 
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Good. Now let’s just go back to what happened 
before. I said we'd leave the car and I'd walk the 
rest of the way... 

Iknow —andI said ’d carry your things... 
That’s what you said — but what were you think- 
ing? 

I was thinking I can’t let him carry all those 
things — after all this bag’s quite heavy. 

And why is the bag so heavy? 

That’s none of my business, Herr Direktor. 

You could think about it anyway. 

Do I really have to? 

No one can stop you thinking — or even sus- 
pecting — things. You're entitled to your sus- 
picions. For instance, you might have thought: he’s 
got bottles in it. 

It never crossed my mind, Herr Direktor. 

Ha, ha! I don’t believe you, Berthold. Anyway 
your suspicions would have been well-founded: I 
always take some little gift along to my friends. 
How many bottles would you say there are in the 
bag? 

Four... maybe five. 

So you have been thinking about it. 

Only just now when you asked me. 

You're a deep one alright, Berthold. Still, you’re 
entitled to your own thoughts. What I’m going to 
tell you now is only inspired by concern for your 
welfare: you could get on much better, why you 
could develop an entirely new personality if only 
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you'd thought it. The best thing for you is to put 
all your thoughts into words right away — it'll 
help you to become more aware of them. I’d be 
glad to help you. 

It’s always been my dearest wish to have a per- 
sonality, Sir. 

There you are. And now if I were to tell you: 
that is my friends’ house over there with the bay- 
windows, will you hand me my things, Berthold? 
Certainly, Sir; when we get to the door. 

Does that mean I’m not allowed to cross the road 
on my own? 

Oh, it isn’t that, Sir; you can cross over by your- 
self and I'll follow with your things. 

Tell me Berthold, how long have you been work- 
ing for me now? 

Going on for seven months, Herr Direktor. 

Then it’s about time you relaxed a bit. 

I'll try my best, Herr Direktor. 

If only you'd try not to try so hard. What was 
your last job again, Berthold. 

I was in the police force, Sir. 

Oh yes of course — that’s where you gotitall from. 
And now, let me have my coat, my bag and the 
umbrella. 

Here you are, Sir... But I’m only doing it because 
you told me to, but what I’m thinking at this 
moment... 

Well, let’s hear, then! Out with it, Berthold! 

I was thinking: he could have let me carry his 
things across the road. 
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That does you credit, Berthold. But just the same 
you'd better get back in the car now. If my 
friends are away I'll join you in about ten minutes. 
If I’m not back by then I'll be spending the night 
with my friends; in which case I want you to find 
some accommodation in town. 

But, Sir, I might as well wait here for ten minutes, 
so I can carry your things back in case your friends 
aren't in. 

No, Berthold, I don’t want you standing in the 
streets for ten minutes. You're not in the force any 
more. (He puts his bags on the ground.) Just a 
moment... take this, Berthold. Have a good time. 
Blue the lot — not a penny of it left by tomorrow 
morning. Do you understand? 

Certainly, Sir. I won’t say no as your employee. 
What do you mean: as my employee? 

Because as a man I'd rather say no. 

You know Berthold, there’s something terribly 
pedantic about you! 

(BERTHOLD picks up the bag.) 

Leave that bag alone, for God’s sake! 

But Sir, you’ve just given me twenty marks — 
so naturally I feel it’s my duty. 

Put that bag down at once Berthold. Why man 
you really are a bit dense! Do you want us to have 
a row? You can see everyone's asleep; but if 
you're going to be so pig-headed do you know 
what'll happen: I shall lose my temper and start 
yelling at you — and in the end I'll wake up the 
whole town. Is that what you want? Surely not. 
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Now listen, Berthold: you go back to the car, and 
wait ten minutes — no more! Is that clear? 

Yes; Sir 

And look at that face you’re pulling now. Is that 
what you learnt in the police force. Anybody 
would think I insulted you. Do you feel insulted, 
Berthold? 

No, Sir, I don’t. 

Well, what is it then? 

Nothing, Sir. 

We'll talk about it tomorrow. Now what are we 
going to do? — You're getting me all muddled up. 
Oh yes, you wait for me in the car ten minutes. 
Right, Herr Direktor. 

And after that you get weaving. 

And book myself.a room. 

That's up to you — but I hope you're not so 
stupid you go straight to bed. Just a moment... 
here’s another twenty marks for you. With this 
you can have quite a fling in a place like Ulm. 
Thank you, Sir. Thank you very much. 

Now go and paint the town red. 

To be quite honest I'd rather turn in right away. 
Good God, Berthold, you've got the whole night 
ahead of you! 

In Ulm, Sir? 

Yes, in Ulm, you dismal Jimmy! For two pins 
I'd join you myself. I bet after twenty minutes 
you wouldn’t know if you were coming or 
going. For God’s sake, man, how old are you? 
Twenty-three, Sir. 
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What, twenty-three? You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! You're as free as the air, everything is 
paid for — and all you can do is pull a face and 
crawl into bed. Look at me! I’m past it now. I’ve 
got to visit old friends who live on the way. We'll 
have a chat about the good old days when we were 
as young as you are. But in your case things are 
different: there’s no telling what’s in store for 
you tonight — in my case it’s a foregone conclu- 
sion. I’ve had it all! 

If you'd like Sir we could go on straight away; I’m 
not keen on this place. 

You just don’t know Ulm — that’s obvious from 
the way you speak. Tomorrow morning you'll be 
singing a different tune. Good night, Berthold. 
And where shall I meet you tomorrow, Sir? 

Meet me? Oh yes .. . let’s make it here. Seven 
o’clock sharp — then we'll be in Munich by nine. 
At half-past eight, Sir. 

Alright, have it your own way. Are we agreed 
then? 

Certainly, Sir. 

Certainly, Sir; yes Sir; very good, Sir. Berthold 
you're incorrigible. Hands off that bag! And don’t 
pull that face. If only you would try and look a 
bit more enthusiastic! Look at me: going to warm 
up old cabbage whereas you’ve got the whole 
menu to choose from. Looking at us one would 
think it’s the other way round. 

I've got no plans for tonight. Might do the cross- 
word-puzzle but that’s about all. 
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Now listen Berthold; why not take the car and go 
for a spin? I shan’t check on the mileage tomorrow. 
It’s June, Berthold, flaming June. And it’s going to 
be June all night long. If it would rain then I 
would at least have a reason for staying indoors on 
such a June night. 

I understand what you're driving at, Sir, but it’s 
not as simple as you may think — especially if 
someone’s not in the mood. 

Look Berthold, don’t pretend. I’m the sort of per- 
son you can talk to — man to man. Here we are in 
Ulm and people are asleep all round us. If we 
were in Hamburg we'd also be asleep. That’s the 
advantage of being in Ulm. We're away, Ber- 
thold; by rights we ought to be singing. I know 
we mustn’t. But at least we can be honest with 
each other. In spite of the fact that we're not 
allowed to sing. Of course I cannot force you into 
it. All I know is that I meant well. Right, and now 
you better make yourself scarce. Wait in the car 
ten minutes and after that for all I care you can go 
jump in the nearest lake. Good night. 

Good night, Herr Dircktor. 

Go on, be off with you. I’ll wait till you’ve gone. 
You see, I can be just as pig-headed as you Ber- 
thold. 

Alright, Sir; good night, Herr Direktor. 

(Berthold goes off. Hubert follows him with his 
glance, and then leaves quickly but circumspectly in 
another direction.) 
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SCENE 2 

The-engine driver Erich’s flat. His wife Frieda takes the visitor 

into the living-room. Of this room — as of reality itself — no more 

becomes apparent than is required by the play itself. A few typical 
items of furniture suggesting a lower middle-class household tvould 

reflect the milieu more accurately than any attempt at re-creating a 

complete living-room. The decor should aim at a cramped but not 

overloaded effect. 

Frrepa: — I’m just itching to pick up your coat, your bag 
and your umbrella and to turn a somersault. I’ve 
just learnt this very minute that I’m not only an 
illiterate silly, as stupid as they come; who 
failed every exam and still refuses to learn a 
thing. If I don’t throttle that creature on the spot 
she’ll go and throw her arms round you. It’s a 
good job I’m around — because from now on 
she'll have to take orders from the real me. You 
see Hubert, I didn’t get ploughed in that exam 
you set me. I passed up from every class of your 
school — there’s not a test I didn’t take. I’m not 
going to take your things; I won’t even offer you 
a chair. Why should I: Just because a certain 
gentleman drops in out of the blue, in the middle 
of June. A gentleman who thinks to himself: she’s 
bound to be at home. And if she’s not — what’s 
it matter? A gentleman to whom it never occurred 
to announce his visit beforehand. I might be at 
work — or my husband could be at home; what 
does it matter? It doesn’t matter to him. Alright 
then let’s leave it at that: I’m not in and the door 
is shut. 
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Oh Frieda you don’t realise how easily one can be 
misunderstood and treated in a manner one has 
done nothing to deserve. What day would you 
say it was today, my dearest? 

I wouldn’t know; I’ve given up reading the 
papers simply because the date doesn’t interest me 
any more. 

What day of the week is it, Frieda? 

It’s all the same to me. There’s only one day I’m 
waiting for. 

[hope it’s the same that Iam int... 

The day of judgment! 

Oh, that one. I’m sure it'll be exciting — but I 
shouldn’t bank on it in the immediate future; you 
might be disappointed. Why not remain in the 
present by telling me what day of the week it is. 
D’you think I can tell the difference between 
Thursday and Friday? Of course the illiterate 
creature inside me, she used to cry over Monday, 
let Tuesday console her, make eyes at Wednesday 
and drape a black veil over the rest of the week. But 
from now on the days will just have to manage 
without me. 

All the same you haven’t forgotten our day. 
You've just not remembered that today happens 
to be our day. On Wednesdays Frieda’s off duty. 
On Wednesdays she’s at home. I observe that 
day loyally, Frieda — for me it is a fast-day. On 
Wednesdays it is best not to cross my path; you 
ask my staff. They say the boss is in his Wednesday 
mood. Because you see on that day I just sit 
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around and say to myself: Frieda is not serving 
today. 

The routine might have changed in four years. 

Ifit had I would have sensed it, Frieda. 

Do you know I really used to believe you before 
when you said things like that. 

Alright, if you prefer I could simply say that no 
restaurant would change its closing-day just like 
that; therefore Frieda must be at home. 

And maybe Frieda’s husband must be at home as 
well! 

Now that’s something I would surely have sensed. 
What if I were to tell you that he’s lying down 
in the other room, fast asleep. 


Husert (after a baffled pause): That would be most inconven- 
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ient. I would have to ask him most insistently not 
to disturb us. 

You haven’t changed a bit. 

You might call it loyalty. 

The same old routine. 

The same old emotion, my dearest. And if you 
would just fetch two glasses you’d see that I 
remember other things equally well. (He takes out a 
bottle of champagne.) Do you remember this brand? 
That surprises you, doesn’t it. | mean after four 
whole years — and believe me I didn’t have an 
easy time of it. You've no idea what goes on. The 
law of the jungle isn’t in it. If you can’t hunt with 
the hounds and run with the hares you're 
finished in business. As if the competition weren't 
enough to contend with, your own workers start 
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putting in their spoke as well. But why have you 
only brought one glass, Frieda? 

I'm not thirsty. 

That’s impossible. 

I hardly ever touch a drop — and never stuff like 
that. 

Really, Frieda! I come to you, unchanged in 
every respect — as loyal and devoted as ever — 
and what is your response? You aren’t thirsty! 
Alright, I shan’t force you. I’ve learnt to drink 
alone. Your health, Frieda. 

You d better drink to your own. 

I can do with it. (he drinks.) Do you know I don’t 
believe that story about you not being thirsty; I 
just don’t believe it. 

It’s simply that you can’t understand it. 

I understand it as little as I would understand my- 
self losing the desire to drink. 

You still have the desire? 

As much as ever. 

Alll can say is envy you. 

You haven’t changed either — you're only pre- 
tending. Why did we come together in the first 
place? Thousands of people pass each other by 
every day. Do you know why? Because we two 
are on the same wavelength — that sort of thing 
doesn’t change overnight. 

But I’m married now. 

Yes, unfortunately. The news was a terrible shock. 
I agree, the business with the telegram and the 
cheque — you must have felt pretty sore. But even 
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so — need you have got married in such a hurry: 
Not that ’m blaming you in any way. I’m not 
going to start an argument. You got married — 
and that’s that. Of course I might have managed to 
get a divorce. Then again I might not. Anyway, 
things were going quite well at the time. And then 
the news. Like a bolt from the blue. Your tem- 
perament. The whole situation. The telegram — 
my God there are times when it’s too late to send 
a letter. I'd been meaning to come right to the 
last minute, and by then all I could do was send 
a telegram. I know telegrams are impersonal and 
so on. . . The cheque — I can only say I meant 
well. But let’s not talk about it any more. It’s 
possible that your husband is really worthy of 
you — it’s quite conceivable. 

The only person truly worthy of me would, of 
course, have been you. 

I think I could claim I may not have been the un- 
worthiest. Not because of any special merit of 
mine; it’s simply that you and I somehow click. 
It’s a fact of nature, you can’t deny it. Think of 
the immense masses of humanity. We were lucky 
to meet, that’s all. Your getting married after- 
wards was regrettable, but I no longer mind. After 
all, one doesn’t become a different person simply 
by entering one’s name on a new list. 

You certainly didn’t. 

Nor did you. 

Oh yes, I did. 

Frieda, please don’t insult me. After all, that I was 
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married didn’t make all that difference to you. 

But the fact that I’m married would! 

You're using a double standard. 

Could be. 

You know if I weren’t so reasonable we'd have 
the most blazing row in next to no time. Let’s call 
it quits, eh! Cheers, Frieda; I drink to the past and 
the present. (He empties the glass.) And where, if I 
may ask, is your husband? 

Do you know where people go after they’ve died: 
You re not trying to tell me your husband is dead! 
He’s certainly not alive. 

But Frieda, you should have told me at once. You 
just let me go on talking. Everything I said must 
have been in such bad taste. Now I can see why 
you didn’t want to drink. Naturally I shall leave 
at once. You should really have told me as soon as 
you opened the door. My chauffeur is waiting for 
me. This was only intended to be a detour — I 
couldn’t have stayed much longer anyway. I’m 
most awfully sorry. In all sincerity, Frieda. How 
terrible. Unfortunately I never had the chance of 
making his acquaintance. Perhaps I'll drop in on 
the way back. Then you'll tell me your plans for 
the future. I'll come straight to the restaurant. Will 
that be alright: Why don’t you say something? 
You must admit I’m not entirely to blame for 
this embarrassing situation. You just let me talk 
and talk. I mean, how was I to know? 

At other times you can always sense everything. 
But not this sort of thing, Frieda. If you’d worn 
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a black dress I would have asked right away. But 
like this! 'd better go now. 

(Frieda remains silent.) 

Well, Frieda: 

(Frieda remains silent.) 

I owe you an apology. I really ought to have 
sensed it. But you know, I’m worn out. Left very 
early in the morning. Altogether, the strain of the 
last few days. It’s been like that for a couple of 
years now. The exertion’s too great. Not all that 
long ago it was touch and go with me. One just 
does too much — and what for, I ask you? By the 
way what brought it on in your husband’s case? 
Anything to do with the heart? 

Erich had a heart like a lion, 

Must have been cancer then. Cancer of the lungs. 
One keeps on hearing about it. Not surprising if 
you think of all that soot on the railways. They re 
so slow with their damned electrification pro- 
gramme. Or was it cancer of the throat? That’s 
supposed to bring on terrible coughing fits. 

Erich never coughed in his life. 

Not an accident, I hope. 

I wouldn’t exactly call it an accident. 

I understand — you can’t bring yourself to tell me. 
It is too painful for you. Please forgive me, Frieda. 
I seem to be making one mistake after another 
today. 

Maybe I also made a mistake. 

Oh no, not you, It’s I who must take the blame. I 
should never have come. 
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But you couldn’t know. 

Even so I ought to have sensed it — as you so 
rightly said. 

It isn’t that, Hubert; you simply don’t know 
me well enough. I bet you'll never credit me 
with... 

With what, Frieda? 

With being guilty... 

Being guilty of what? 

Of Erich’s death. 

Frieda, for heaven’s sake, you’re imagining things. 
How could you possibly be guilty of his death: 
Only in an indirect sort of way. 

Not even indirectly. Anyway, what do you mean 
by indirectly? 

Well, I put poison in his food. 

Poison? 

Yes; cyanide in pepronada. Do you know 
pepronada? 

Of course — it’s a Serbian rice-dish. My wife 
knows a wonderful receipe. But... 

So do I, Cyanide goes with it beautifully. I mean 
as far as the taste is concerned. My husband said 
he’d never enjoyed it more. 

Frieda, you're incorrigible, Fancy pulling my leg 
like that. What a sense of humour you've got. 
Cyanide of all things! 

But he no sooner said that about never having 
enjoyed it so much than he suddenly turned green. 
Then blue and then a sort of ashen grey. Then he 
started to yell. I always knew he wasn’t much of a 
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hero — but fancy hollering like that. Showed a 
real yellow streak. I didn’t expect that of him. But 
of course you can never tell with a man. The looks 
he gave me just because I pushed a wet dish-rag 
down his throat. Hubert, the way he looked at me 
then — as if he didn’t want to die at all. If I hadn’t 
known him for the swine he was — and believe 
me I knew him inside out — I would have taken 
him to be as innocent as a new-born babe. There 
is one thing I can tell you: if you’re going to kill 
somebody make sure you know him inside out, 
otherwise you'll never manage it. Halfway 
through you'll run out into the street and call a 
doctor. At least that’s what happens to me. I’m 
too soft-hearted — that’s why. 


(who has been laughing louder at each successive sentence 


right up to the end when he stops): You're exaggera- 
ting Frieda. 

Erich was the one who exaggerated. 

You haven’t really killed him. He isn’t even dead. 
He’s doing night-shift in the shunting-yard. Am I 
right? 

That’s what I used to tell myself the first few 
nights after it happened. He'll be back soon I used 
to say. Every night I got his bed ready for him. I 
went out and bought food — because I didn’t 
believe it myself. But he never came back. It’s not 
so easy to come back once you've taken cyanide, 
Hubert. 

Frieda, for God’s sake — how could you do a 
thing like that: 
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I did it for him, Hubert; only for him. And also 
because I’m weak. Look. The wedding-photo- 
graph. It was a lovely day. He wasn’t as pale as 
*grooms usually are. He remained quite gay for 
the first two years. He would come home, kiss me, 
pet my cheek — used to sit around in the restau- 
rant, watch me like a hawk; and then suddenly it 
was all over. I knew right away what the score 
was. But we were married. He had sworn an 
oath. In church as well as in the register office — in 
front of witnesses. And then he tried to back out. 
Leaving me high and dry. With the people in the 
house all gloating. Do you know what it’s like 
when the whole world’s against you, Hubert? 
No, I wasn’t going to let him do that to me. He 
was no better than a common deserter. After all 
it’s not just for a lark that a whole crowd of people 
get together and you pull a serious face and the 
band plays and the priest goes through his rigma- 
role and the man at the town-hall looks all 
solemn and official. After all he’s sworn an oath, 
as if he’d stood in front of a flag on a barrack- 
square. That’s why I say he is a deserter — guilty 
of desertion not just once but many times over. I 
gave him plenty of rope but he didn’t mend his 
ways. The time passed and I said to myself what's 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander and did 
the same as him. But he couldn’t even get jealous 
any more — he was too far gone. So I passed 
sentence on him, still putting off the execution 
mind you, but he didn’t care; he practically 
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forced me to put an end to his miserable life. 
Under the circumstances I simply had to do it. 

I must say, Frieda, I admire you. There’s some- 
thing awe-inspiring about you — such con- 
sistency ; that is if it’s all really true. 

Will you have another drink: 

No thanks, Frieda. I. . . you know, these days it 
doesn’t do me any good if I drink too much. 

But I must offer you something — how about a 
ham-sandwich: 

No really, I'd rather not. Why don’t you sit 
down, Frieda? I'll just have a cigar, that'll do very 
nicely. 

Won't you have some fruit-salad then? It’s very 
refreshing. 

You really frighten me. But looking at you I 
can’t help saying you're quite a woman. There 
must have been something the matter with 
Erich’s eyesight. He must have realised what he 
was giving up. I mean, any man worth his salt 
couldn’t possibly overlook that. But what you did 
Frieda also proves how unpredictable you are. 
Take your sudden marriage for instance; that was 
a real blow — believe you me. 

Don't give me that, Hubert — you had a job 
finding your way here long before then. 

Ulm is such an awkward spot to get to. You 
know how it is: you hope the chauffeur will turn 
off the motorway but no, he just keeps going 
straight on. And before you know what’s hap- 
pened you find yourself in Munich. 
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Oh stop it Hubert; I don’t believe a word of it. 

I wish you'd realise how much you hurt me when 
you say things like that. You can’t imagine how 
often I think about you. Many’s the time in the 
office when I just drift off on a day-dream and my 
secretary has got to jog me awake. Then I say to 
myself: you’ve been thinking of Frieda again, 
Hubert, thinking of Ulm and _ its beautiful 
scener... 

You mean the dead and alive hole in which you 
stuck me. 

Happy days! What a time we had. Since then I 
haven’t lived — I’ve just vegetated. 

How many children have you got now? 

Still the same number: four. 

In those days you only had one. 

Oh no, that’s impossible — the second one must 
have been on the way. My wife insisted. What 
was I to do? I simply complied. 

I suppose the same goes for your shops? 

That’s right — for all the good it does me! You 
work yourself into the ground and for what, I ask 
you? — Just before I came here, I gave my 
chauffeur fifty marks and told him have a good 
time; I can’t tell you how I envy that fellow. And 
the same goes for you Frieda. Yes, I envy you. 
You've got rid of your chains. But look at me: a 
pillar of society, proud proprietor of thirty-seven 
shops and not allowed to say boo to a goose in 
case someone takes offence. 

Why not do away with your wife: 
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That’s just it Frieda; I haven’t got it in me. 

You've gone soft Hubert. 

Regrettable — but true. 

You ve just learned to live with your misery. 

I wouldn’t go as far as that... Could I just stretch 
my legs for a bit, Frieda — I’ve been on the go 
since first thing this morning. 

Go ahead. 

You could sit beside me — as long as you're not 
going to strangle me. 
If you had been my husband I would have 
finished you off long ago. 

I would have made you a loyal husband, Frieda. 
When it comes to lying, Hubert, you’re not even 
up to Erich’s standard. 

You're doing me an injustice, Frieda. Every man 
can take so much and no more. My eyes are 
pricking with tears and I’m not even ashamed to 
tell you. I only hope you'll realise that there are so 
many things you andI coulddo... 

Such as? 

Such as living together... 

Kindly take your shoes off before putting your 
feet on my couch. 


Sorry Frieda — I haven’t even brought you a 
present. 

So I’ve noticed. 

Will you forgive me? 

No I won't. 


Come on Frieda ... give me your hand... What 
was that? Who’s coming in? Frieda! 
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(Erich enters, takes his coat off, begins to prepare a meal 
for himself. He is much taller than Hubert.) 

Stay where you are. Don’t bother to get up. 
Pleases me no end to see my wife has such an 
eligible suitor. 

Frieda why don’t you explain . . . What hap- 
pened you see, was that I thought I’d make a little 
detour — you see? 

Frieda, the gentleman looks as if he was going to 
faint. What have you done to him? Just look at 
his colour! He’s as white as a sheet. Puts me in 
mind of the time when I was still doing my old 
outside job: there was a bloke having a bash with 
the farmer’s wife behind the bushes — and all of a 
sudden the farmer showed up and this bloke got so 
scared that he had a stroke there and then. I tell 
you, it was a sight for sore eyes: Those two on the 
ground and the old farmer standing over them 
with a rake in his hand. 

Frieda ! (Frieda doesn’t answer). 

She’s not always a great one for talking. I know 
from experience. You don’t mind if I have a bite: 
Notatall Mr... 

Just call me Erich. What’s up? You look dead 
scared — makes me feel proper uncomfortable — 
you been up to your old tricks again Frieda, Has 
she been telling you a tale? 

She has. 

About her polishing me off? 

That’s it. 

Did she tell it well? 
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Husert: Very well. 


ERICH: Was it convincing? 
HuzertT: From beginning to end. 
ERICH: And now you caught fright ’cause you thought I 


was my own ghost. 

Husert: I’m flabbergasted. 

ERICH: Not surprising. Same thing happened to me. She 
spins everybody the same yarn. My workmates 
keep on warning me; watch out, one of these 
days she'll make her tale come true. But they 
don’t know my Frieda. She’s got a lot of imagina- 
tion that’s all. That’s why she’s forever making 
things up. I can feel for her, ‘cause I’ve got 
imagination too. How about yourself? 

Hupert: The same applies to me. 

ERICH: In that case you ought to feel for her as well. 
Don’t you? 

Husert: Of course I do. I was just a bit surprised: You 
know — taken aback, kind of thing. To tell you 
quite frankly, I was only fooled for the first 
minute. I’ve known Frieda a long time. Hubert 
Meckel’s my name, glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. 

ERICH: Same here (he eats during the subsequent dialogue). 

Husert (putting on his shoes): Frieda gets up to all sorts of 
things. We all know that. I hope you'll appreciate 
that I didn’t want to spoil her fun. She'll tell you 
herself, I joined in right away. So you killed him, 
I said, fancy that. Cyanide eh? Just the job, didn’t 
deserve anything else considering what a cad he 
was. And then I laid myself down on the couch, as 
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a token of respect to the deceased. You realise, 
don’t you, it was only a bit of playacting on my 
part, to humour Frieda. I knew you'd be turning 
up any minute, Iam telling you all this to put your 
mind at rest as regards your wife and myself. It 
never even occured to me... 

What never occurred to you: 

Well, how shall I put it: The impression you must 
have got when you came in was not the one I 
intended to give. 

I don’t follow you. 

Surely you can see what I mean. I had no ulterior 
motives. Good God, aren’t I making myself 
plain? Frieda and I are old friends, no more. 
Don’t you know the old Greek saying — the one 
about the river? 

Which river? 

Oh I’ve forgotten — the name doesn’t matter... 
Frieda, do you know what he’s talking about: 

It’s a saying about the water of the river changing 
all the time while the name remains the same. 

And that’s exactly what you've forgotten. 

But I told you, the name doesn’t matter — it’s the 
deeper meaning that counts. Don’t you see? Take 
my case: Once bitten, twice shy. 

How do you mean? 

I was making an allusion to Frieda — and to your 
marriage so to speak. 

Now just a sec.; you say the name is the same... 
Exactly. 

But the water is not. 
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That means while Frieda is still Frieda she’s no 
longer the old Frieda. She’s a different person 
altogether and therefore everything has changed. 
In other words, you’re not interested in the old 
Frieda — only in the new one you see now. 
You've muddled everything up. Let’s go back to 
the beginning. 

No, Sirrie, let’s go on a bit. 

Alright then, let’s go on, but without the example 
I gave you. 

Do you still want to use it? 

No, I don’t. 

O.K. Now what were you going to say? 

Why don’t you ask Frieda — she could tell you 
just as wellas... 

No, it would be better for you if you told me. 

All I can tell you is this: nothing happened, 
nothing was going to happen and consequently 
there’s nothing to get excited about. 

Who would get excited? 

I was afraid you might — but you can rest 
assured: I’m no longer interested in Frieda as a 
woman. Why don’t you say something Frieda? 
Your husband is liable to misconstrue the whole 
situation, 

So Frieda doesn’t interest you any more? She 
stopped being a woman as far as you're con- 
cerned, right? 

We understand each other at last! Good God, I 
was really getting worried when you pulled a face 
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as if you thought heaven knows what had 
happened. 

Now that’s bad — in fact worse than bad. Frieda, 
do you know what he’s done to you? He as good 
as killed you; saying you no longer exist as a 
woman. That is tantamount to murder. 

It’s not the first time either. 

That’s no excuse. 

From a man’s point of view it always is. 

No it isn’t, Frieda. Definitely not. We’re going to 
punish him for that. 

(enraptured): Erich! 

Now you see what sort of husband you've got. 
Oh, Erich ! (She kisses him.) 


EricH (to Hubert): Don’t you dare move! Did you see that, 
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Frieda — he tried to run away! Just sit down 
there, if you don’t mind. Frieda, get the clothes- 
line. 

Right away, Erich. The new one? 

Yes; anda towel. 

Shall I bring a clean one? 

That’s up to you. 

Yes, I think I’d better; it’s more hygienic. He’s so 
fussy about things like that — the least trace of 
dirt turns him right off. 

Right-oh. We'll punish him — but we won't make 
him feel sick. 

You're going too far ! 

And now if you wouldn’t mind just taking off 
your shoes again. 

I yield to force; but I protest. 
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That’s your good right — and now remove your 
socks, please. 

What are you going to do? 

Frieda, would you hand me the wash-bowl 
please? 

Here you are. 

Nice socks, these. Nylon? 

Nylon mixed with wool. You can have them if 
you like. 

They’re mine already. Thanks. 

There are some more in my car. 

These will do for the time being, thanks all the 
same. Right, now would you be good enough to 
place your feet in the bowl. Frieda is getting the 
water. Come on Frieda, get a move on, our 
guest ll catch cold. 

Hot water? 

No, luke! After all we want him to be as com- 
fortable as possible. 


Husert (whilst Erich is tying him to the chair with the clothes-line): 
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Would you mind telling me what you intend to 
do. 

Why do you have to be so nosey? This is sup- 
posed to be a surprise. 

I want to draw your attention to the fact that my 
chauffeur is waiting for me outside the house. 

I didn’t notice. 

The car’s parked in a side-turning. 

He must be used to waiting by now. 

He knows I’m here. 

I’ve got my doubts about that. 
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He’s likely to come up. I'd be terribly em- 
barrassed if he did. 

So would I in your position. 

You'd have nothing to laugh about either. 
Berthold is devoted to me. Under the circum- 
stances he might easily resort to violence. He’s 
that sort of person — and in addition he’s an 
ex-policeman. I’m warning you, Erich. 


FRIEDA (carrying water): There’s not a word of truth in it. He 
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gave his chauffeur twenty marks and told him to 
go off and have a good time. 

Fifty marks — if you don’t mind. 

Shows a generous disposition. 

Nevertheless, he’ll be back. 

With fifty marks burning a hole in his pocket he 
won't be back in such a hurry. I’m just rolling up 
your trouser-leg a bit. Would be a pity to spoil 
the crease. Frieda, look: he’s wearing long coms — 
in the middle of June! 

I look after my health. 

Long coms — oh how cute! I’ve got a weakness 
for combinations. 

There you are. 

I can see now you might have stood a good 
chance. 

Will that be enough? 

Yes, that should just about do it. All I need now is 
the flex from the electric heater and some ex- 
tension wire which you'll find in my drawer. 
Now don’t you start fidgeting all over the place. 

I protest. 
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Alright — I won’t stop you as long as you keep 
your voice down. But don’t for Christ’s sake turn 
the volume up; that’s something I can’t stand. I 
mean after riding ’round the shunting-yard all day 
you do fancy a bit of peace and quiet in the 
evening. 

If you won’t tell me what you’re going to do I 
shall shout for help. 

I'd take a very dim view of that — especially in 
your case. This is a working-class area. They need 
their few hours of sleep. So if you’ve got any 
consideration at all for the other side of industry 
you won't disturb their well-earned rest. Thank 
you, Frieda — now if you'd just push this end into 
the plug. Right, that’ll do. And as for you, kindly 
keep the tootsies in the water, please. 

Do you think I'll let you kill me without making a 
sound? 

There’s a hell of a difference between making a 
sound and screaming your head off. I’m prepared 
to meet you half-way, let’s say on a medium 
wave-length. 

I’m going to shout. I can see what you are up to: 
you want to kili me with an electric shock. 

You've guessed it. This here is a do-it-yourself 
electric chair — most humane method of execu- 
tion. The Americans wouldn’t go for it in such a 
big way if it weren’t — if any Yank due for the 
high jump didn’t know it was guaranteed not to 
hurt he’d die of heart failure before coming out of 
the condemned cell. 
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You don’t really think I’m going to be a party to 
this. 

No need for you to do anything; I’ll just tickle 
your feet a bit and the rest will take care of itself. 
Tell me, Erich: isn’t it enough for you to frighten 
me out of my wits and have a good laugh at my 
expense? Surely you could draw the line at that. 
After all, what have I done to deserve such treat- 
ment? Frieda, why don’t you say something? 

To be honest, Hubert it doesn’t matter to me 
which one of you sits in the chair. 

It matters to me alright! And you must admit 
Frieda, that right now it’s his turn. He’s the one 
who signed your death-certificate. It was he who 
said you didn’t exist any more. 

You misunderstood me! 

That’s what you said. 

I said as a woman. 

Right, so Frieda no longer exists as a woman. 

But she still exists as a human being. She is and 
always has been a valuable, charming and al- 
together wonderful human being. 

Frieda, would you settle for that: 

Certainly not — Id rather skin him alive with a 
potato-peeler. 

You see: she just doesn’t want to be a human 
being. 

Oh, Erich, you’re really going great guns tonight. 
If you'd also let me handle the wire I'd marry you 
straight away. Last time didn’t count — some 
stupid female created by him got between us; but 
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now we're rid of that traitress. After all, he him- 
self said he didn’t know me any more. All he can 
remember is the silly bitch he had house-trained to 
perfection. He only had to say allez-hopp and 
zoom — she went through the hoop. The poor 
bitch cried such a lot that she drowned in her own 
tears. That’s what’s needling him. He keeps saying 
allez-hopp but no one’s going through the hoop. 
So now to get himself a replacement he quickly 
wants to promote me to a human being — at my 
expense. I ask you: what right has he got to pro- 
mote me? And do you know why he does it? So 
he can make all sorts of demands on me because it 
happens to suit him at the moment. Mind you he 
himself is the same swine he was before, but I’m 
expected to walk about on my hindlegs to pro- 
duce a specially human effect. It’s an open and 
shut case, Erich. You know your duties, don’t 
you? 

The investigation is not complete yet, Frieda. 
We're still on the first point of the indictment. I 
myself want to bring another charge. 

Erich, you're a dear but at the same time you're 
too much of a stickler for formalities. Can’t you 
see what a unique chance you've got for killing a 
monster; for ridding the world of a specimen the 
courts don’t prosecute ’cause there are too many 
of them about. If the likes of him got what was 
coming to them there would have to be death 
sentences by the million. It’s sheer weight of 
numbers that forces the law to capitulate. But you 
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don’t have to do that. I know you think you'll die 
as soon as you push that wire up his arse, but 
you ll get over it. You'll be cleansed by it, Erich. 
Do you realise that? In killing him you'll be 
doing next to nothing — and yet it’ll be some- 
thing; something symbolic. You'll be setting a 
good example. Your name will be in all the 
history-books. And another thing: I’ll believe in 
you again. Maybe you ought to polish off some- 
body like him every four weeks and then you’d 
feel clean again for a little while. 

But Frieda, think of the electricity-consumption 
— not to mention all the bother involved. I grant 
you it sounds very nice but I can’t see any reason 
why I should play the part of Ministry of Justice — 
and all on my own. If I’m found out what do you 
think ['d get for my pains? Nothing but in- 
gratitude, I assure you — and from no one more 
than the Minister of Justice. If he discovers me 
setting up in competition he'll throw the book at 
me. No, I think we ought to clear up this business 
first — and then we'll review the situation. 

Oh, Erich, you haven’t understood a thing. Once 
aman, always a man! 

The water’s getting cold, Erich. I'll catcha... 
(He sneezes.) 

Frieda, quick, pour some warm water in; else 
he’ll wake the whole house. 


FRieDA (fetches water but continues talking): You men all profit 


from the way the law turns a blind eye on those 
criminals. There was a time when I used to think 
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this kind of set-up wasn’t too bad but I soon 
discovered that a woman doesn’t stand a chance. 
It all works to your advantage. That’s why I say to 
hell with it! 

Now she’s given herself away, Erich. All you’ve 
got to do with a woman is to let her talk and after 
a while she’s bound to expose herself. You too 
must have realised by now that she’s no longer 
acting on ethical grounds; she herself admitted it. 
Sheer selfishness and injured vanity — those are 
Frieda’s motives. 

(Frieda pours water into bowl.) 

Ouch, Erich, she is scalding me. You can’t let her 
take such a vicious revenge on me. 

Oh, he is so spoilt — nothing you do will ever 
suit him. 

Just keep those tootsies where they are. I should 
say that’s about . . . why it’s not even half boiling. 
You'd know all about heat if you came for a ride 
in my locomotive. I’m sure an engine-driver 
would freeze in hell even. 

It’s not the future we’re discussing now, Erich, but 
the present. Have you got the guts to go through 
with it or haven’t you? 

The hearing, Frieda! We haven’t had a proper 
hearing yet. 

Hearings are a farce. They give the criminal the 
chance to justify himself: Do you want to fall into 
the same trap as the law? 

But, Frieda, we are the law! 

Alright then; in that case I'll explain to you once 
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more what sort of offence we're dealing with here. 
The accused provides the evidence. Point number 
one: Hubert is a man with a heart of gold. Is that 
true: 

That’s what people are always telling me. 

What are your own views on this? 

We all have our weak spots. 

You can see that Hubert’s charm lies in his 
modesty. 

[haven't let it go to my head. 

How does the accused make use of his weaknesses? 
I fight against them. 

That means the accused is at odds with himself — 
in other words he is not happy. 

Indeed not. 

Let’s look at a day in the life of the accused. 
Though he doesn’t breakfast too badly the coffee 
doesn’t taste as it should — because the accused is 
searching his conscience. 

Everybody has the duty of searching his con- 
science. 

Do you hear that? First thing in the morning the 
accused already makes such high demands on 
himself and everybody else. And that’s how it 
goes on. Now what about women? Do they come 
into it at all when you're searching your conscience? 
Naturally. 

You see, Erich: the accused has a wife but he still 
thinks of other women. That is natural. But it 
spoils his lunch as well as his breakfast. Even in the 
evenings he is not happy. Why is that? Although 
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he is now enjoying the company of the other 
women what does he do? He searches his con- 
science. What about? His own wife. The result 
is that he cannot enjoy his evening meal either. 
And why not: 

I’m only human. 

Correct. The accused is not a monster. None of the 
women know he’s forever searching his con- 
science. He simply bears the whole burden by 
himself. That in turn increases his unhappiness. 
Can such a problem ever be solved — I ask you? 
One merely goes on suffering. 

You mean one wallows in misery. 

A man of character does not wallow... 

In other words: a man of character goes on 
suffering. 

That’s it exactly. Suffering is the man of character’s 
penance. In this way he pays for everything. 

You see, Erich: he’s good-hearted, modest and 
charming; not only are women fond of him but he 
is also fond of them; steadfastly he bears the burden 
of thinking of one while he is with the other. 
A man of character cannot enjoy his coffee — 
and Hubert is such a man. All this causes him more 
and more suffering and unhappiness, and what’s 
more it gets steadily worse since being a man of 
character he is determined to pay for absolutely 
everything, I ask you: can we allow this to drag 
on indefinitely? He keeps paying and things still 
get worse! Have we the right to refuse to put him 
out of his misery? Can we be so hard-hearted? 
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Frieda it honestly hurts me to think that a man like 
that has to go on living. 

Can’t you see through her feminine cunning, 
Erich? As for me, I freely admit, Frieda — you are 
a woman, you still are; in fact now more than ever. 
Didn't I tell you there was nothing Id like better 
than to live with you: 

You denied that just before. You said it was only 
a bit of play-acting. 

Only because I was afraid you might get jealous. 
Think of the situation I found myself in and the 
way you were looking at me. 

You were either lying then or you're lying now. 
No I'm not — not now. I was lying before, 
because I was scared. 

But no one was after your blood before. It’s now 
that you’re in dead trouble. No judge would fall 
for that line. 

J just don’t understand you any more, Erich. Here 
I’ve been telling you all and everything about the 
case and all you do is stand there with a bit of 
wire instead of letting justice take its course. 


Husert (very loudly): What if I said ’ll marry you, Frieda: 
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D’you see that, Erich? Now he thinks we're 
making up to him. That’s because you run this 
trial like a Sunday School treat. There’s no telling 
what he’ll come out with next if you don’t put a 
stop to it. Go on, tickle him with that wire ! 
Frieda! ! 

Sir, I’m as impartial as I can be but should you ever 
disturb my nocturnal peace again I shan’t answer 
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for anything. My nerves can’t stand the pace any 
more. (He shouts the last sentence to prove to Frieda 
that he has understood.) 

I’m not shouting. But I'll have a heart-attack if you 
don’t put that electric wire away. I’m in a poor 
state of health — I work too hard. 

A heart-attack, eh? Frieda, what do you think? 
Would be a neat way out. But I’m not putting the 
wire away. You see it’s my turn now. The second 
point of the indictment is this: You've loused up 
my life. And seeing this is the only life I’ve got I 
want to get even with you. 

But I’ve never even met you before today. 

You met Frieda though, didn’t you? 

That’s an established fact. 

You had an affair with her. 

We were in contact prior to her marriage. 

You didn’t marry her. 

I wanted to. 

But you didn’t. 

It was impossible. 

That’s just it. Because if you had married her .. . 
what would have happened? 

Then she’d be my wife. 

And if she was your wife she wouldn’t be. . . 
well, what wouldn’t she be? 

She wouldn’t be your wife. 

But she is my wife. And that’s why you're guilty. 
Guilty in respect of me. Do you understand? 

This is a matter I want to explain in greater detail 
before coming any closer with the electric wire. 


The Detour 
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When I inherited Frieda from you she was in a 
shocking state. At first I said to myself: never 
mind — it'll pass and you'll be able to put her back 
on her feet again. I’ve got confidence in myself, 
see. I don’t give up easily. But Frieda was that 
suspicious, she didn’t even believe me when I told 
her the right time. I tried very hard — after all she’s 
quite a fetching piece; that’s something you know 
as well as me. But she got me down in the end — 
I've got to admit it. I talked to her till the cows 
came home — for two whole years; but she 
didn’t want to know. No faith in anything; 
completely burnt out. Like knocking your head 
against a brick-wall it was. In the end you give up. 
At least that’s what I had to do. I threw in the 
sponge. Asa rule I’m ready to take on anything and 
anyone. But in a case like this you’ve got to cut 
your losses. So I said to myself: Plenty more fish in 
the sea — next please. I’m not the type to play the 
part of a priest or any other kind of reconstruction 
engineer of the soul. And that’s why you're 
sitting in this chair now — you follow my mean- 
ing: You see, you would have had the small 
change needed to pay for a divorce. There can be 
no argument about that. So don’t try anything on 
that score — it just won't cut any ice. Point one 
of the indictment is your murder of Frieda here in 
this very room because she only wanted to be a 
woman instead of a human being. Point two: 
You got her so choked up with suspicion that I 
didn’t stand a chance from the start. I think you'll 
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agree that’s a fair summing-up of the case. 

Oh, give over with all that speechifying. Instead 
of killing the rat you waste time polishing your 
own halo. You haven’t got the guts to go through 
with it. 

The trouble with you, Frieda, is that you want to 
rush everything. After all we’re only amateurs. 
If we don’t get a confession of guilt out of him 
before the execution we'll only be blaming our- 
selves afterwards. And remember, this is the first 
execution I’ve ever officiated at! Oh, I’ve got pins 
and needles from holding that wire all the time. 
Take over, will you? 

Don’t, please! How can you leave a thing like 
that to a woman? 

He knows why. 

This is a matter for men only. If I’ve got to be 
killed at all I don’t want it done by a woman. 
Why, what difference does that make: 

He’s banking on your cowardice. 

I’m not a coward — I just stick to the rules and 
regulations. 

Your attitude does you credit, both as an engine- 
driver and as a man. 

Thank you; but the accused should remember 
that flattery won’t get him anywhere. I’m in- 
corruptible. The trial continues. Do you plead 
guilty to the charges? 

I don’t see how I can be blamed for anything. As 
for the first point I unreservedly acknowledge 
that Frieda is a woman — and I would add: what a 
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woman! On the second point I want to say this: I 
would have married Frieda if I had been in a 
position to do so. But this is an omission which 
could still be rectified. I could obtain a divorce — 
and so could you. I would marry Frieda. 

How does all this strike you, Frieda? He’s pre- 
pared to take the blame on himself and settle out 
of court. 

Erich, you'd better tie yourself to your own chair 
now and hold his hand — then I can electrocute 
you both together. 

In a case like this you must weigh up all the pros 
and cons, Frieda. 

I don’t understand you, Erich; just before I felt all 
warm towards you again and now you try to palm 
me off on somebody who loves me as little as you 
do. 

She’s wrong, I have a lot of feeling for her. 

Prove it. 

I will — if you untie me. 

Oh no; that would be against the rules. You must 
prove it as you are — if your love for her is the 
real thing a few inches of clothes-line shouldn’t 
make any difference. 

At least untie my hands. 

Which of the two do you want to talk to you, 
Frieda; his hands or his heart? 

With someone like Hubert it’s all the same. 

Well if that’s the case you'd better use your heart. 
It’s hard to do a thing like this to order — espe- 
cially in front of witnesses. 
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Oh, I don’t know. Where there’s a will there’s a 
way. 

Why don’t you at least look at me, Frieda? 

I don’t want to see you. 

Try to remember all the things I told you. 

I don’t remember a thing. The silly devoted cow 
with the marvellous memory killed herself ages 
ago. You should have sensed that. 

Do you know Frieda what impresses me so much 
about you? ( There is a pause.) Frieda! 

A very poor effort up to now. You'll admit 
Frieda that even I can do better than that. 

It doesn’t matter to me one way or the other. 

I'd be ashamed to come out with stuff like that. 
But I’m severely handicapped. 

There’s something in that, of course. But even so 
it was very feeble. Why don’t you have another 
try. I'd like to see you manage to talk Frieda 
round — I happen to know it can be done. 

You're not allowed to give him any tips. 

Quite correct. We must do the right thing. Will 
you try again? 

Get that flex out of the way first. 

He doesn’t like the wire staring him in the face, 
Frieda — so I’m going to put it behind my back. 
But that’s as far as I’m prepared to go. The rest is 
up to you. The setting is just right — why, it’s so 
romantic that any minute now you'll hear the 
nightingales sing. So what are we waiting for? 

I slighted you, Frieda; I admit it. I was at fault 
because of my timidity and I let you down. But at 
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the same time you can surely remember how we 
both, you and I... can’t you remember anything 
any more. The insects by the bank of the river... 
that also happened in June. 

No, it was in May. 

Alright, then — doesn’t matter which month... 
Oh yes it does. You said you'd be back in the 
summer and I thought to myself that’s a long 
time: May, June, July ... and then you didn’t 
come till October. 

But Frieda, I came in September. 

What, on the thirtieth: I call that October. 
Although the 30th September doubtlessly belongs 
to September. 

If somebody says he'll come in September and he 
turns up on the thirtieth, then he hasn’t come in 
September. Go on, Erich — I’ve had enough. 
Electrocute him. 

So you don’t want him after all. 

I might as well hang on to you. Why don’t you 
finish him off and be done with it? 

And therefore, Frieda, like old friends . . . the same 
as we used to... 

He wants to know if you'd like to be his lady-love 
again. Now that’s a very nice thought. If he can 
suggest a thing like that he must be really fond 
of you. I can’t see how he could have come out 
with anything nicer. 

Now look Erich; if you won’t finish him off, I'll 
do it. 

That’s a pity. But once Frieda says no, then it’s 
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no. We know all about that, Herr Direktor, don’t 
we? 

You are cruel, Frieda! You don’t act like a human 
being at all, you. .. 

Stop, stop, stop! Now you go as far as to say 
Frieda isn’t even a human being — you are an 
unlucky bugger. Is that the smartest remark you 
can come out with? Can’t you say something nice 
to her? 

If only she wouldn’t be so morbidly suspicious! 
convince her that I mean everything I say? 

But she doesn’t believe a word I say either — 
consequently I’m at a great disadvantage... 

We're both in the same boat. Now listen, Frieda; 
stop pretending and listen to me. Erich and I have 
your interest at heart. [know you're embittered — 
but you have no real grounds for feeling like that. 
There was an unfortunate series of misunder- 
standings — I can appreciate your not wanting to 
marry me.I wouldn’t want to marry myself either. 
Not a bad little speech that, not bad at all. Even 
Frieda will have to grant you that. Now if you 
could only come out with something positive, 
Sir. 

You can’t imagine how rushed off my feet I was. 
Do you think I really wanted all that many shops: 
The snag is once you have five shops you need to 
open another ten or the original five won’t pay for 
themselves any more. That’s the rule of the game. 
And once you've got fifteen then you must quickly 
increase it to thirty or you go bankrupt. The spur of 
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competition. You've no idea what it’s like, Frieda! 
That's why it occasionally happened that I drove 
clean past Ulm. But anyway all that’s over now. 
The market is showing signs of saturation. I’ll be 
able to spend much more time down here in the 
South, Frieda. I know my telegram made you 
feel very bitter — and then there was the business 
with the cheque. But don’t you see the telegram 
was only... 

I don’t want to hear any more. 

Why stop him now that he’s got going at last? 

I know the whole rigmarole inside . . . 

No, Frieda, you don’t. 

See, Frieda — you don’t! And nor do I; what 
about that telegram? 

I don’t want to hear it. 

The accused is entitled to make his final plea. You 
know Frieda, you don’t have very much feeling 
for the law. 

What I’ve gota feeling for is justice. 

Go on, tell me something about that telegram and 
the cheque. 

Frieda was expecting me at the time. We were 
supposed to spend New Year’s Eve together. I had 
prepared everything — some people may imagine 
this to be easy but I can assure you it isn’t. I don’t 
know if you can appreciate what it means not 
to spend New Year’s Eve with your family. Any- 
way Frieda phoned me on Xmas Day. Being 
alone over Xmas is no laughing matter. That’s 
why I suggested a compromise. I always like to 
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meet the other person half-way. But it’s not easy 
to explain to your own family that you’ve got to 
go South on New Year’s Eve. Now as far as 
Frieda was concerned she simply couldn’t appre- 
ciate my difficulties, although I for my part am 
able to appreciate that she lacks that sort of appre- 
ciation; you see I like putting myself in somebody 
else’s place. In business this sort of attitude can be a 
great asset but in one’s private life it’s a terrible 
drawback. It is simply that I like to do the right 
thing by everybody — do you follow, Erich? 

I understand — you want to do right by every- 
body. That’s what you mean, isn’t it? 

You understand me, Erich. It’s a fact that men 
have a much better appreciation of this sort of 
thing than women. Women are too self-centered. 
But believe me, doing right by everybody is 
hellishly difficult. 

Especially on New Year's Eve. 

I can see you understand. There’s only one New 
Year’s Eve and you're expected to be in Hamburg 
and Munich at one and the same time. What are 
you to do? 

Sir, that’s asking too much of me. 

I had arranged everything. I knew Frieda needed 
me. She was in a bad way, but that’s something I 
don’t want to discuss in any great detail right now; 
Frieda might take it amiss. Let’s just say certain 
developments urgently necessitated my presence. 
And then the whole thing went up in smoke 
because Frieda had no confidence in me. In spite 
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of my faithful promises what did she do? She sent 
a telegram to my home. The telegram fell into the 
wrong hands — and that put paid to my trip 
South. And that wasn’t all: the way I spent that 
particular New Year doesn’t bear talking about. 
You mean your wife. .. 

Exactly. 

She didn’t have a clue? 

Not till the 28th. 

Was that when the telegram arrived? 

We were just sitting down to the first course. 

It happened in broad daylight? 

Outside the house the snow was glistening. A 
couple of blackbirds were flitting about. There was 
a ring on the door-bell. My wife went out to open 
the door. .. 

And that was it. 

I was finished, washed-up — no use arguing. . . 

So naturally you had to stay put. 

Still, I take some pride in my organisational 
genius for having managed to get a reply telegram 
sent off to Frieda. 

And what about the cheque? 

I sent that later — in connection with certain 
developments. It was only meant as a suggestion; 
I mean, if Frieda wanted to let herself be helped it 
was my duty to make it possible for her. But, of 
course, she misconstrued the whole thing. Even 
so, I can understand her attitude — considering 
her position. That’s why I never tried to exoner- 
ate myself in any way. I just said to myself: you 
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take the blame upon yourself and shoulder it 
squarely — after all you are a man. 

I must take my hat off to you, Herr Direktor. 
Honestly, I’m most impressed. Not to exonerate 
yourself, to accept the blame and shoulder it 
squarely — that’s exactly what I would have done. 
Come on, we must have a drink together. (He 
unties Hubert.) 

This whole sorry business has obviously left its 
marks on you. You see what an injustice we were 
doing this gentleman, Frieda. If you hadn’t sent 
him that telegram in the first place he would have 
spent New Year’s Eve with you and everything 
would have been quite different. You couldn’t 
possibly blame him for the fact that there is only 
one New Year’s Eve in the year. You couldn’t 
make that charge stick in any court of law. And 
the cheque was nothing more than a suggestion. 
After all you could have gone out and spent it on 
a dress. 

Ona mink-coat! 

Quite. And as regards the%other matter — I’m 
sure he would have coughed up. He’s no skin- 
flint — that"stands out a*mile. The best thing for 
us to do now is to empty a bottle together; 
having just avoided a terrible miscarriage of 
justice by no more than the skin of our teeth. 
Come on, Frieda, put out a few more glasses. This 
interrogation has made me so thirsty I could 
spit feathers. Take a seat Herr Direktor. I must 
apologise because everthing in our little home is 
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rather on the plain side — but then of course you're 
not exactly a stranger round here. The main thing 
is that we get on well with each other. Oh. . . and 
here are your socks as well. 

Husert: Thank you, Erich, but I don’t really need them. 

ERICH: But we don’t want to rob you. 

Husert: I appreciate that but I would have liked to make 
you a present of them. (Hubert puts on his socks and 


shoes.) 

ERICH: That’s most generous of you. But you'll find that 
putting on socks will make you feel a different 
man. 

Husert: I’msincerely grateful to you. 


Ericu (modestly): Honestly Herr Direktor, there’s no need. . . 

Husert: Oh, but there is Erich — I owe you a great deal. 
You are a human being, a genuine human being. 
(Frieda rises suddenly.) 

FrieEDA: — That’s the limit. Now you've also been promoted 
to a human being. Good night! 

Husert and Erica (barring Frieda’s way): But Frieda you're 
not going to walk out on us now. Come on, we'll 
have a drink together. 

FRIEDA: I’m not thirsty. 

Ericu (apprehensively addressing himself to Hubert): I have been 
noticing that for quite some time. She’s simply not 
thirsty any more. 

Husert (heartily): And to think what a marvellous thirst she 
used to have in the old days. 

FRIEDA: Perhaps the gentlemen could discuss my thirst in 
my absence. 

Husert: Please, don’t Frieda; if you walk out on us now 
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then I fear. . . (he pauses, looks at Erich) don’t you 
agree, Erich? 

Something will be missing ... 

That’s it; there will be a distinct lack of something. 
But the gentlemen are hitting it off so well. 

That’s true. The Lord be praised we understand 
each other. But you know me, Frieda — you 
know how I would grieve if I felt that the merest 
shadow of suspicion was still darkening our 
friendship. 

I know, Hubert. Like it or no — you're the 
most sensitive man alive. So if1 don’t tell you loud 
and clear that Iam content you'll creep away and 
suffer. 

It wouldn’t give me any peace... 

You simply have to have a clear conscience — you 
can’t live without it. 

How well you know me Frieda! That’s some- 
thing I can sense. 

And because I know you so well, no suspicion 
could possibly arise any longer — it’s all crystal 
clear. 


Ericu (standing next to Hubert’s open bag whose contents he has 


HUuBERT: 


seen): Excuse me butting in Frieda, but in view of 
what I’ve just seen in this bag I'd like to ask our 
guest if he would mind... 

Really, my dear Erich! I brought all that for you 
— please go ahead and help yourself. 


Ericu (taking two bottles): You see, Frieda — this is what our 


guest has brought us. We do appreciate a gift like 
that. Pink champagne — no less! We know how 
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to do justice to something of that sort, don’t we? 
You'll see, Frieda’ll drink us all under the table 
tonight. Isn’t that so Frieda? 

I’m not thirsty. 

Oh Frieda, there you go again pretending not to 
want a drink. It’s written all over your face how 
thirsty you are. Why your thirst is... (Erich has 
begun to uncork a bottle. Having succeeded he pours out 
drinks, hands Hubert a glass, puts one glass down and 
tries giving another one to Frieda but she has started to 
speak.) 

You can have it for a present, you and our guest. I 
don’t need my thirst any more. I have something 
else instead: imagination. There’s so much of it 
that I’ve got it everywhere — even in my hands. I 
mustn't touch any glass; if do limmediately want 
to hurt somebody. You two make my fingers itch 
terribly. Put that bottle away, Erich — a long way 
off. It gives me ideas. You two are really a most 
thought-provoking team. You make me think 
that all I need is rub my finger-tips together for 
some grains of powder to start fermenting in 
your glasses — and it would be such a pity if you 
were both lost to the world. 

(Laughing heartily Hubert stands holding his glass in 
front of his chest prepared at any moment to clink 
glasses. Whenever Frieda looks at him his smile 
broadens and he makes a movement with his glass, but 
Frieda is not to be diverted.) 

Without you Hubert I would have slithered into 
marriage as an absolute beginner — a silly girl 
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putting all her faith into kissing and holding 
hands. I would have believed that a man who says 
Yes means the same thing by itas I do, although he 
says it in a deeper voice. And as for you Erich, 
how much I owe you! Tonight you even patched 
up Hubert’s shattered image. Now I realise it was 
all my fault. The telegram and the cheque — why 
they were inspired by sheer kindness. And that 
there is no more than one New Yeax’s Eve in the 
whole year should in all fairness be blamed on me 
rather than on Hubert. He’s a man of character. 
And I suppose you, Erich, are the same. How alike 
you both are. Either of you could be called Hubert 
— it doesn’t matter which. You are as alike as two 
peas in a pod. I suggest you clink glasses and call 
each other Hubert — seems to me you’ve always 
been on first name terms anyway. 

Hupert: Frieda, we're only too ready to do whatever 
pleases you. 

ERICH: But on the one condition that you join us in a 
drink. (He again offers her a glass.) Come on, 
Frieda, have some. That speech made you thirsty. 
(She stands in front of him.) Come on Friedakins, 
how about it? (He hands her the glass with two 
fingers and bows like a gentleman. At that moment 
Frieda knocks the glass out of his hand; not violently — 
rather resignedly. Then she walks out of the room with- 
out once turning round. The men follow her with their 
eyes but are so non-plussed that they can neither move 
nor make any attempt to bring her back.) 

Ericu (scarcely covering his embarrassment): She really isn’t 
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thirsty any more. In the old days — let me tell 
you I’m used to a drop of booze — but when 
Frieda got going she could knock it back as fast as 
me. She held her own every time. Still, what’s the 
use of talking about all that now. 


Husert (restless and apprehensive) : | must tell you Erich, this has 
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really shaken me. Frieda is not what she used to 
be. The Frieda I knew would never, never have 
turned down a drink like that. 

You could almost say knocked down instead of 
turned down... 

So one could... 

I mean, you saw it with your own eyes. I go up to 
her, say something pleasant, bow politely and 
what does she do . . . you saw what happened 
didn’t you: 

She simply knocked the glass out of your hands 
and went... 

...and went to bed. But don’t let her kid herself 
that I’m going to sweep up after her. She'll 
blasted well have to do that herself tomorrow 
morning. There’s got to be some form of punish- 
ment. 

I’ve no doubt she'll be regretting it soon. Know- 
ing her as I do I’m sure she'll be all apologetic 
about it tomorrow morning. 

But this sort of thing can’t go on. Knocking the 
glass out of my hand. She can’t do that to me. 

I think it’s due to her nerves, Erich — nerves, 
nothing else. 

She’s nervous alright, that’s true. 
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You see — and what’s more, a nervous person is 
never thirsty. Do you know why: The nerves get 
twisted up and impede the blood circulation; 
consequently there’s a loss of appetite as well as of 
thirst. You'll simply have to call in a doctor. 

Do you really think so? 

I’m convinced of it. And don’t put it off any 
longer. You’ve no idea what marvellous drugs 
they are using nowadays. 


Many thanks for the advice . . . I'll have to take 
steps fairly soon. (They are still holding their 
glasses; Erich notices that.) Yes, and as for us... I 


hope we have managed to preserve a bit of our 
thirst in spite of... 


Husert (cordially): We have indeed, Erich! Your health! 


ERICH: 
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And yours, Herr Direktor ! (They drink.) 

The director doesn’t exist any more, do you 
understand? You must drop this nonsense, or I'll 
call you Mister engine-driver. My name is Hubert. 
(He lowers his voice.) You know Erich, since Frieda’s 
got this nervous trouble it wouldn’t be at all con- 
siderate of us to carry on like this here. I mean, 
even with the best will in the world there’s bound 
to be the occasional loud laugh — also one word 
may lead to another and poor Frieda will get a 
nervous twitch in bed every time it happens. Is 
that what we want? I should hope not. Therefore 
I suggest that we export ourselves and our thirst 
out of this house. We'll go into town — and 
you ll be my guest. Agreed? 

Pll not turn down an offer like that. 
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Husert: — Let’s go then. But softly. 

ERICH: Very softly. 

Husert: I suppose she’s on the verge of dropping off. (By 
now they are only talking in whispers and moving 
about very gingerly.) 

ERICH: Maybe she’s already asleep. (They stand still and 
both look at the door through which Frieda went out.) 

HusertT: — The dear girl. 


ERICH: [hope she has pleasant dreams. 

Husert: About us. 

ERICH: Don’t bother yourself — I’m going to carry the 
bag. 

Hupert: Many thanks — you really are too obliging, 
Erich. 

ERICH: That’s the least I can do for you. After you, 
Hubert. 

Husert: No, after you. 

ERICH: Please ! I’m your host. 


Hupert: Thank you. (Goes out.) 

Ericu (extinguishes light): Wait. V'll just switch on the light in 
the passage. (Goes out.) 

Husert: Thank you. 

ERICH: No bother at all. 

Husert: Thank you again. 


SCENE 3 
The same view as in Scene One; but the light-effects are quite 
different, it is shortly before 7 a.m. Erich runs across the stage, pursued 
by Hubert. Their appearance immediately suggests the manner in 
which they have spent the night. 
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Stop Erich, please. Don’t run away from me, I beg 
you. 

I'll stop running if you stop pestering me with 
those flowers. 

We'll talk that matter over afterwards. Now 
wait for me. 

You won't try to palm those flowers off on me? 
Only if you agree. 

Cross your heart? 

As true as we both love Frieda. 

O.K. I'll stop. Come here. 

Erich, it just wouldn’t do for us to have a quarrel 
now — especially after such a night. 

I’m not letting anyone pin flowers on me. 

Listen Erich, please pay attention: I want you to 
put your arm round me — I’m shivering. Thank 
you, Erich, now I feel safe. 

I'll flake off right away if you don’t leave me in 
peace with those flowers. 

Tell you what, Erich: we'll have a conference. 
Agreed? 

What do you mean — a conference? 

Let me explain: I run a big firm, Whenever a 
problem crops up we have a conference. 

And what happens then: 

The problem disappears. 

Why, where’s it go to? 

It’s been solved, you understand? 

Oh, so that’s what you mean. It’s the same on the 
railways — we also have conferences now and 
then. 
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Yes, but then you're running at a loss. Your 
conferences are a waste of time — everybody 
knows how deep in the red the railways are. I 
don’t want to insult you in any way, but we’ve 
got to stick to the truth. (Erich is drinking out of a 
bottle.) You might at least have the decency to 
offer me a drop — or else I won’t speak another 
word to... 

Not another word eh? You're talking non-stop, 
man. 

And you're taking advantage of it to hog all the 
booze. 

Here, go on then, have the lot if you begrudge me 
a little sip. 

No thank you, I'll go without. I'll forego my 
share for your sake. I only wanted you to offer me 
some of your own accord. A gesture like that 
would have made me happy. Of course you 
weren’t to know that and I’m not cross with you 
— but under the circumstances you'll appreciate 
my refusing your offer. 

Suit yourself then. I never go out of my way to 
force anyone to drink — but as for myself I’ve 
gota terrific thirst on. 

That’s because you work on the railways. You 
know Erich, you’re on to a really good thing 
there. Driving your engine all over the place 
year-in, year-out whilst the firm gets deeper and 
deeper into the red. It’s all to do with your mono- 
poly — oh, yes, Erich, you’re a monopolist; no 
use denying it. If the likes of us ran up a deficit 
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like yours we'd be finished for good. So what do 
we do? We sweat our guts out. And who bene- 
fits? The public — and you, Erich. I cover your 
deficit. I sweat my guts out so you can drive all 
over our beautiful countryside. 

You've overdone it now! If we have a deficit it’s 
only because we're doing you a good turn. Just 
think what would happen if we were to put up 
our freight-charges — you'd be in Carey Street, 
the lot of you. That’s why we are holding back. 
Everyone of us on the railways carries a heavy 
responsibility without getting a just reward. It’s 
only in the case of the gate-keeper that the public 
sometimes realise what’s at stake. But the whole 
lot of us have exactly the same responsibility as the 
bloke on the level-crossing. Every single move we 
make’s got to be 100 per cent accurate all the time. 
After all the trains never stop running. 

They go right through the night. 

And over bridges. 

That’s when it sounds like thunder. . . 

Just imagine a train jumps the points. Have you 
got any idea of the responsibility involved in all 
this? That sort of thing can’t be paid for — and we 
know it; that’s why we do our duty just the same. 
Because if we didn’t how would you manage to 
get your trash to your customers? It all hangs 
together, you know — the whole economic 
shebang. Do you follow: 

In other words: I depend on you? 

To put it bluntly: yes. 
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Ikeep three goods-trains running. 

If we'd put our prices up your trains wouldn’t run 
much longer. 

Never. 

Because by then there'll be so many goods-trains 
running there won’t be room for any more. 
That’s why we’re holding back — until the roads 
are ready. 

And what will happen then? 

We'll ask for a square deal. 

But by that time all your customers will be using 
the roads. 

By then at least there'll be enough roads to be 
used... 

...and you ll have nothing with which to back up 
your demands. 

That’s true... you're right, you know. .. 

That’s why you must put in a wage-claim right 
away. Listen to me, Erich, this is your great 
chance! 

So we must, Hubert — right away! . . . No, it 
can’t be done. It would be a disaster — just think 
of the roads. No, Hubert, we must hold back. 
Until it'll be too late. 

You wouldn’t understand that, Hubert — the 
railways, why that’s the public! 

I understand one thing though: you’re running at 
a loss. 

That’s about all you can understand! And do you 
know why that is? Because you’ve got no real 
link with the railways. These things are quite 
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different in England. I bet you don’t know the 
English word for points. 

To tell you the truth I don’t. 

You see! There must be thousands of people who 
don’t know it. The other day a delegation from 
Plymouth came to visit our shunting-yard. 

From Plymouth? That’s on the South coast. You 
don’t pronounce it correctly. It ought to sound 
like this: Plymouth. Can you see my tongue as 
I’m saying it? 

Ican. 

But I couldn’t see yours before. If you say Ply- 
mouth without showing your tongue, then it’s 
wrong from the start. (Berthold approaches and 
waits near them.) 

You're just trying to change the subject because 
you don’t know what points is in English. Not 
even the interpreter knew, he was looking round 
stupidly when one of the Englishmen suddenly 
bent down and shouted: points! We found out 
there is a phrase in English called switching the 


points — that’s a very important phrase. (He 
makes a movement suggesting the pulling of a switch.) 
Do-you understand? 

Most interesting. 


Ican see you don’t understand. I'll push off now. 
No, Erich, don’t go yet. Please ! 

What you don’t grasp is that in England the whole 
of life is connected with the railways. What a 
people. Everybody has a personal link with the 
railways. Not like here. Take you for instance. 
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You want to be my friend — and what do you do. 
First of all you palm off flowers on me and then 
you run the railways down. No, Hubert don’t try 
to kid me — I know what’s what. 

Please stay, Erich. Pay no attention to what I said 
about the deficit. And as for those flowers — good 
God, I only thought it might make Frieda happy 
if you brought her a bunch. 

But why didn’t you tell me right away they were 
supposed to be for Frieda? Hubert. I’m sorry I’ve 
done you wrong. Come on, let me have them then 
— I'd better put them in the bag. No, you'd better 
put them in; only mind you don’t crush them. 
You're right — Frieda will be pleased. She’s very 
fond of flowers. 

Especially carnations. 

But Hubert, these are carnations! 

Her favourite flowers. 

You thought of it! 

One of us has to think of it, Erich. 

This is something I won’t forget in a hurry. I'll 
give Frieda your best regards at the same time. 
You won't forget, will you? 

I won’t. Do you think I should wake her straight 
away or shall I wait till she gets up? 

No, you must let her sleep. 

Youre quite right; she needs a lot of sleep. 
Remember, a person’s sleep is sacred. 

Do you know there’s someone watching us all the 
time. 

Tell her that I haven’t forgotten her favourite 
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flowers. I think that'll please her. 

Hubert — someone is watching us. 

You're not even listening to me; do you want to 
keep it from her that I bought her favourite 
flowers? 

This character is after us, Hubert. Hey, you there, 
stop hanging around. Go on, make yourself scarce! 
Ionly wanted to... 

Isaid scoot! Andif you won'tlisten I'll... 

Erich, stop ! Leave him alone — it’s Berthold. 
Who the hell is Berthold? 

My chauffeur. Morning, Berthold! Just wait over 
there — I won't be long. (Softly to Erich.) O.K. 
Erich — keep well. Could you let me have my 
things, please: 

What things? 

My bag, coat and umbrella. 

But, Hubert, I haven’t got them. 

Oh. Well, never mind. Anyway — keep well. 
Alright? 

Same to you, Hubert. And if you’re making 
another detour, don’t forget to drop in. 

I'll do that, Erich. Give Frieda my regards; tell her 
we talked about her all night — that'll please her. 
Yes, Hubert — that’s a very good idea. Good-bye, 
mate, keep well. 

Cheerio, Erich. 

"Bye, Hubert. (Hubert walks over to Berthold. Erich 
waves to him and walks away.) 

My friends’ chauffeur that — nice chap. 

Icouldn’t really tell, Sir — I hardly know him. 
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Of course you’ve got to know him, or you might 
get a wrong impression. He is — how shall I put 
it — sort of very straightforward; calls everybody 
by their first name right away. Got no inhibitions 
whatsoever. He really comes out of his shell. You 
could certainly take a leaf out of his book. Tell me, 
Berthold, how did you spend the night: 

Islept well. 

The whole night through: 

I did, Herr Direktor. 

Was there nothing else: 

Nothing, Herr Direktor. 

You don’t even believe that yourself, do you 
Berthold? Still if you want to keep it secret... 

I have no secrets, Sir. 

The person hasn’t been born that’s got no secrets. 
As an ex-policeman you should know that better 
than anyone else. Of course at my age nothing 
much can happen any more — consequently the 
need for secrets doesn’t arise, more’s the pity. The 
younger one is the greater the secretiveness. I 
don’t even blame you for it, Berthold. 

What about your things, Sir? 

Oh yes, my things — I forgot all about them. 

I could dash over quickly to get them for you. 
Don’t, for goodness sake! My friends are fast 
asleep. Their chauffeur was good enough to have a 
last drink with me but I’m sure he’ll want to 
snatch forty winks before going on duty again. I 
wouldn’t put it past you, though, to barge in on 
him and disturb his slumbers. Don’t you know 
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there’s such a thing as professional etiquette? 
You've had your sleep — which apparently lasted 
all night. After a complete night’s rest one is liable 
to lose any sort of fellow-feeling for humanity. It 
is only the person who hasn’t slept at all who is 
capable of understanding his fellow men. 

I understand, Sir. 

You don’t understand a thing, Berthold. You'll 
never understand — never in a million years. Do 
you understand? 

(Berthold keeps silent.) 

What is it now, Berthold? 

Nothing, Sir. 

Why don’t you say something? 

(Berthold keeps silent.) 

I beg you not to keep silent all the time, Berthold. 
If you think you’re underpaid, why don’t you 
come out with it? It annoys me when somebody 
never says a word. You ought to know by now 
that a hundred marks more or less don’t worry me. 
Only you've got to open your mouth — especially 
this early in the morning when I’m irritable. 
Otherwise I get into a temper and can’t be held 
responsible for my actions. Berthold, will you 
promise me not to be so silent from now on. 
(Berthold keeps silent.) 

Agreed? 

Yes, Herr Direktor. 

What are you thinking about now? 

If we want to reach Munich by nine we'll have to 
get a move on. 
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Ieee Well. 3: 


Come on, out with it! Don’t be secretive. Tell me 
what you are thinking, Berthold — one man to 
another. 

ins hws’... 

Berthold, you can confide in me. It doesn’t 
matter what you say — nothing will happen to 
you. Whatever it is I'd prefer you to tell it to my 
face. Come on, Berthold. 

I was thinking . . . that I don’t know what to 
think if you always ask me what I’m thinking. 
Alright, Berthold as you wish. That was my very 
last attempt. But just the same I'll tell you what 
I’m thinking of you. The truth is that I’m not 
satisfied with you. You're not up to the required 
standards of honesty. A pity, Berthold — a great 
pity. There are many chauffeurs who'd only be 
too happy with a boss in whom they can confide. 
Still, there’s no accounting for tastes. 

Herr Direktor ! 

Let’s go, Berthold. 

Not yet, Sir. You're quite right. It was stupid of 
me not to tell you. You noticed it right away. But 
I would have told you eventually. Definitely, Sir. 
I was going to wait until we got back to the 
motorway. 

You've seen reason at last; in the nick of time. Now 
Berthold, let me hear what you've got to say. I’m 
really interested in that... 
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Well, Sir, immediately after you left... 

You snooped around for a bit — just as I thought. 
No, Sir, it wasn’t that. There wasa lady... 

What sort of a lady? 

I don’t know, Sir. 

What’s she got to do with it? 

She had a flat tyre, Sir. Flat as anything. She was 
absolutely desperate — so I gave her a hand. 

And then what happened: 

She gave me twenty marks. 

And after that: 

I looked for a room. 

And the lady: 

I don’t know. 

But what’s the significance of the whole story? 

I only wanted to tell you what I had kept secret 
before. 

Berthold! 

Yes, Herr Direktor. 

You are a difficult case. 

I know, Sir; but I think I know what you want me 
to do. You want me to have a personality. And a 
person with a personality has got to be able to 
come out of his shell. Otherwise no one will 
notice that he has a personality. 

Very well put, Berthold; very well, indeed. And 
it is quite correct. 

I thought it over last night. I made up my mind to 
come out of my shell. From now on I’m going to 
tell you everything. At first I went to my room 
and then I took my clothes off and went to bed. 
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Husert: I’m happy to hear it. Let’s go, Berthold. (Hubert 
goes off, followed by Berthold. They walk around the 
view of Ulm. The pace increases in proportion to the 
increasing annoyance of Hubert. Every so often 
Berthold tries to get Hubert to interrupt his perambula- 
tion.) 

BERTHOLD: I must, however, admit that I did not stay in bed. 

Husert (standing still; he is interested again): You actually left 
the room again? 

BERTHOLD: No, not that. You see, Sir, every night when I go 
to bed I immediately get the feeling around my 
feet that the blanket is too short. 

Husert (crossly as he walks along): What you do in your room is 
entirely your own business. You have a right to 
your own private life. 

BERTHOLD: But since I’m coming out of my shell to acquire 
a personality I must also admit, Sir, that I got up 
once more to put on my socks again. 

Huspert:  That’s your own affair, Berthold. 

BerTHorp: I know it is — but after all, Sir, people don’t sleep 
in their socks, do they: 

Husert: I can’t stop you from doing so. I simply refuse to 
meddle in your private affairs ! 

BerTHOLD: But what can I do if in all hotels the blankets are 
too short? 

Husert: Berthold, you're testing my patience. 

BERTHOLD: Sir, I’m only coming out of my shell. 

Husert: It’s half past seven, Berthold. 

BeRTHOLD: Would you please tell me if you approve of me 
putting on my socks again? Just because I want to 
have a personality I’m throwing all caution to the 
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HUBERT: 


BERTHOLD: 


HUBERT: 


BERTHOLD: 


HUBERT: 


BERTHOLD: 
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winds in asking you, Sir. Do you also feel insecure 
when you push your naked feet from under the 
blanket into the room? 

Now it’s gone half past seven; we’re on duty, do 
you hear? 

Yes, Sir. And on duty I would like to have a 
personality as well. I don’t think I could have a 
real personality if I kept it secret that I get scared 
when my naked feet stick out into the room. I’m 
afraid somebody might creep up to touch or even 
tickle them. Just imagine it — after all no part of 
the body is as sensitive as the soles of your feet. 

I’m going! 

I'm coming, Sir. I must also confess to you I 
swore last night never to remove my socks in a 
strange room again. 

One more word about your naked feet — and you 
are fired! 

I’m beginning to realise now that a person with a 
personality can remove his socks in any room 
because a person with a personality doesn’t shiver 
with fright. Is that correct, Sir? 


Husert (very loudly): A person has personality — that’s all 


BERTHOLD: 


HUBERT: 
BERTHOLD: 
HUBERT: 


there is to it. 

I was afraid of that, Sir. In other words someone 
like you can take his socks off in any type of room 
without the slightest worry. 

You're dismissed — without notice ! 

Yes, Herr Direktor. 

Unless you can give me your solemn assurance 
never to pry into my private habits again. 
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BERTHOLD: 
HUuBERT: 


BERTHOLD: 
HUBERT: 


BERTHOLD: 
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But, Sir; I’m only coming out of my shell! 

And at the same time you're getting into my hair. 
What business is it of yours if I keep my socks on 
or off at night. 

None at all, Sir. 

Then you won’t talk about socks and naked feet 
again? 

Never again, Sir. 


Husert (in a milder tone of voice): In that case we may yet be 


BERTHOLD: 
HUBERT: 


BERTHOLD: 
HUBERT: 
BERTHOLD: 
HUBERT: 


able to work something out together. Why do 
you think people wear shoes, Berthold? Shoes 
which are made of tough, blind, silent leather. Yet 
everywhere else we cover ourselves with soft 
texture — with a fabric which talks, gossips and 
betrays secrets. Our shoes however are made of 
leather. Why should that be so, Berthold? 

So that thef... 

Hush, don’t say that word! Berthold — you 
promised... 

But after all, Sir, we wear shoes on our f... 
Berthold! 

Sorry, Herr Direktor. 

We wear shoes made of leather in order to hide 
our malformed five-ended stumps. The truth is 
Berthold that we are ashamed of them. (Berthold 
stays silent.) And if you can’t stop yourself think- 
ing of those ridiculous malformed stumps — then 
in God’s name carry on thinking about them but 
don’t you dare let on. Keep it secret. Pull a face 
as if you were thinking about St. Cecilia or 
cirrus clouds. Remember you'll have a per- 
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sonality only when you'll have learnt not to blurt 
out everything you're thinking. Do we under- 
stand each other on this point, Berthold? (Berthold 
is silent.) Why are you brooding again? (They are 


standing still.) 

Bertuoip: I’m thinking of St. Cecilia, Sir. (Hubert turns away 
abruptly.) 

Hupert (outraged, tortured): Berthold! (He walks quickly away.) 

BertHOLD (mildly): And of cirrus clouds . . . (He follows 
slowly.) 
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